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work with an energy and enthusiasm which 

is very refreshing after the Baldwinian apathy 
of the past few years; but it is hard to tell how the 
administration as a whole is really going to shape until 
after the meeting of Parliament next week. Meanwhile, 
we may note with very great satisfaction that the 
weekly meeting of the Labour Party is to be abandoned 
for as long as the Labour Government remains in 
power, and that the “‘ Executive ”’ will in effect cease 
to exist. The weakest point in the position of the 
Labour Government of 1924 was that its policy appeared 
to be subject not only to the opinion of the country 
and of the House of Commons, but to the weekly 
decisions of a Trade Union caucus. No party in such 
& position can call itself a national party. The Prime 
Minister of England must be responsible to the King 
and Commons of England, and to no other body 
whatsoever. (The Lords, of course, have to some 
extent to be considered, but that is another question.) 
There appears to be some discontent in the ranks of 
the Party over the manner in which “ life-long service 
to the Trade Union movement ” has been overlooked 
in the distribution of offices. Mr. MacDonald is certainly 
strong enough to ignore this discontent; but we hope 
he will take some opportunity of making it clear that 
where the constitution of a national Government is 
concerned, life-long service to Trade Unionism must 
count for no more than life-long service to the Free 
Trade Union or to the Navy League. If the Labour 
Party is a “ class ” party, it deserves to be damned 
and will be damned; if it is not, it will pay no attention 
at all to past services rendered to class organisations. 


T°: new Ministers are settling down to their 


In this connection we may remark that we hope it is 
true that Mr. Baldwin’s Trades Disputes Act of 1927 
is to be repealed sans phrase. In some of its clauses 
there was no harm and perhaps a little good; and all 
its harm could be eliminated by a brief amending Act. 
But, taken as a whole, it was the most outstanding 
example of the past fifty years of the most pernicious 
type of “class” legislation, naked and unashamed, 
and it ought to be simply repealed without amendment 
or qualification. What is more, the necessary one- 
clause repeal Bill ought to be introduced without any 
delay, so that in view of probable opposition in the 
Lords, it may have a reasonable chance of reaching the 
Statute Book under the provisions of the Parliament 
Act. The General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
are, we think, right about this. Simple repeal is the 
only proper answer to the vain attempt which Mr. 
Baldwin made to cripple the political activities of the 
Trade Union movement. We do not in England want 
‘class’ government or “ class” legislation either on 
one side or on the other. Repeal would be a gesture 
which the Liberals would be practically obliged to 
support. The Act was not all bad, and possibly some of 
its provisions might be re-enacted in a new Bill; but it 
should first be struck out of the Statute Book, if only 
to prove to the Conservative leaders that class legisla- 
tion of that sort will not be tolerated and cannot long 
survive. 

* * * 

The success which Dr. Stresemann scored over the 
German Nationalists in his speech in the Reichstag on 
Monday not only strengthened his own position, but 
is also a proof of Germany’s desire for a peaceful ratifi- 
cation of the Reparations agreement. In spite of the 
protests of the ex-service men it is clear that the bulk 
of French opinion is also in favour of ratification. The 
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way would therefore seem open for a speedy removal 
of this long-standing obstacle in the path of European 
reconstruction. The forthcoming conference, however, 
is likely to be fraught with serious difficulties. What- 
ever formulas may be adopted, it is patent that the real 
issue will not be ratification of the Young Plan but 
evacuation of the Rhineland. Dr. Stresemann will be 
unable to secure the acceptance of the one without 
the other, and there 1s likely to be a bitter struggle over 
the vexed questions of control and of the Committee 
of Verification and Conciliation. It is not clear yet 
whether Dr. Stresemann objects to any form of control, 
or merely to the prolongation of control beyond the 
legal limit of 1935. There is also a considerable body of 
opinion in France which desires to secure some form of 
control for as long a period as possible. This conflict 
of opinions may provoke a serious crisis. Although 
this country is pledged to the withdrawal of the British 
troops from the Rhineland, it is obviously its duty in 
the interests of European peace, which are indeed its 
own interests, to do its utmost to secure a general 
settlement. As the Germans are perhaps inclined to 
expect too much, and the French too little, from the 
new British Government, it will require much tact on 
the part of Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Henderson to play 
the part of honest broker. 


* * * 


The visit of Mahmoud Pasha, the Egyptian Prime 
Minister, has, apart from its personal aspects, some 
public significance. It means, in a word, that things 
are going well in Egypt, for dictators do not make 
holiday abroad when there is trouble at home. In 
suspending the Parliament a year ago he took a grave 
risk, but he seems to have been amply justified by the 
results. The success of his regime has been due partly 
to his own gifts as an administrator and partly to the 
weakness of the Wafd. What is really the matter with 
the Wafd is not its ‘‘ extremism,” but its lack of a 
coherent policy, and indeed of practical sense. The 
other day it denounced the Nile Waters Agreement 
before it knew what the terms were. And now it 
proposes to organise a boycott of British goods in Egypt, 
and at the same time sends its agents to London to enlist 
the sympathy of the Labour Government. Of course, 
the Nationalists have a legitimate grievance against the 
regime. But unless they can put a more attractive 
programme before the country, their opposition is not 
likely to make much headway. The dictatorship, 
whatever may be thought of it in principle, has in fact 
given not only peace, but material progress, to Egypt. 
Mahmoud Pasha is working sincerely and successfully, 
we believe, for the improvement of agriculture and the 
raising of the standard of life of the fellaheen. Irrigation 
projects are in hand; land is being distributed to small 
cultivators; hospitals and houses are being built. And 
finally, the dictator declares that he intends presently 
to restore parliamentary government. Such promises 
are naturally open to suspicion. But we see no reason 
to doubt Mahmoud’s good faith. He is a liberal-minded 
man, and neither a megalomaniac nor an autocrat by 
nature. 

* * * 


Poland has been successful in getting France and 
Italy to concede to her diplomatic representatives in 
Paris and Rome the dignity of ambassadorial rank. 
She is now intent on securing the same status and 
prestige for her representative in London. It has even 
been suggested that were this privilege to be granted, the 
Foreign Minister himself, M. Zaleski, would come to 
London as Ambassador. This raises a question which 
ought to be settled once and for all. The present 


em, 


distinction between Legations and Embassies is wholly 
anomalous, based as it is upon a number of historicg] 
accidents. Portugal has an Ambassador because she jg 
an ancient ally of ours; Brazil has an Ambassador 
because she came into the war on our side; the 
Argentine has an Ambassador because it was jealous 
of the status accorded to Brazil; Belgium has ap 
Ambassador because we went to war for her. Ye 
Sweden, Austria, China, Norway, Denmark, Hungary, 
Holland, Poland and Switzerland have only Ministers 
in London. The difference, of course, has no practical 
consequences. It is purely a question of status. To 
select Poland alone out of the many aspirants for 
ambassadorial rank would obviously at the present 
moment be an unwise and invidious proceeding; but 
it certainly might be well for the new Government to 
consider whether they should not either abolish the 
distinction altogether, or else at least put all the major 
nations of Europe upon the same footing. It is certainly 
absurd that Portugal and the Argentine should have 
an Ambassador and Poland only a Minister, but then 
it is equally absurd that Sweden and Greece and 
Roumania should only have Ministers. When the 
distinction was confined to the Great Powers, it may 
have had some meaning. Now it has really none at all, 


* *x * 


During the past week there has been a recrudescence 
of “frontier incidents’ between Bulgaria and Jugo- 
slavia. The trouble is due partly to the defects of the 
Peace Treaty, and partly to long-standing feuds, which 
make it almost impossible to attach the main blame 
to any one party. Macedonians from Bulgaria have 
committed outrages in Serbia. Serbians have been 
guilty of equally outrageous reprisals, and at the same 
time have shown an extraordinary laxity in allowing 
Bulgarian refugees, undesirable to the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment, to return to Bulgaria across a frontier which 
innocent persons on occasions can only pass under a 
hail of bullets. The solution of the problem seems to 
be the acceptance by the two countries of a neutral 


zone, under the charge of neutral officers—which was | 


the system adopted for the Graco-—Bulgarian frontier 
after the war, and which produced admirable results. 
We fear, however, that the hypersensitiveness, which 
the new States in Europe have always shown since the 
war regarding their national dignity, would make its 
introduction a matter of considerable difficulty. 


* * * 


Peace has at last been made between the Mexical 
Government and the Catholic Church, upon a basis that 





should prove effective if both parties are content to be 


reasonable. The bishops are to maintain the corporate 
character of the Church and to supervise the registration 
of the clergy, while guaranteeing their good conduct 
towards the State. Religious instruction is not per 
mitted in the schools, but is, of course, to be given 1 
the churches. The Archbishop of each province is t0 
appoint the priest in whose care a parish church 3 
placed, and the priest, accompanied by ten Catholic 
citizens, will take over the building from the present 
official custodians. The Apostolic Delegate appeals t0 
the Mexican people to lend all possible assistance to 8 
peaceful solution of the religious problem. The dead- 
lock between Church and State has lasted for three 
years, and the agreement now made does not by any 
means cover the whole field of dispute. The mal 
point, however, is that it restores the churches to the 
Mexican people, and that from now onwards mass wil 
be performed with the full sanction of the civil pow: 
Rome has displayed a measure of wisdom, help 

doubtless thereto by the plain evidence that the Mexica® 
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nation is on the whole strongly anti-clerical. The 
Washington Government has had a direct interest in 
the settlement, on account of the disquieting pressure 
exerted by Catholics in the United States. This, 
needless to say, has been a stimulus for the American 
Ambassador, Mr. Morrow, the value of whose aid is 
acknowledged on all sides. 


* * * 


The Electricity Commissioners have published yet 
another of their regional schemes for the reorganisation 
of the service of electrical supply. The new scheme 
applies to the North-Eastern Area; and its publication 
leaves only the South-Western scheme, and a small 
supplementary scheme in the Eastern Counties, needed 
to complete the plans as far as England is concerned. 
Two Scottish schemes have also still to come, and are 
expected in the course of the next year. The North- 
Eastern area, owing to the growth of big power com- 
panies already serving a wide district, offers relatively 
few difficulties, and should be capable of a rapid change- 
over to the new system. The South-Western, which 
includes the South Wales industrial area, presents far 
more complicated problems, and is the hardest scheme 
to plan out in view of the uncertainty of future industrial 
needs. On the whole, the Commissioners appear to be 
making quite satisfactory progress with their surveys 
and the publication of their plans; and the carrying 
through of this survey work is an indispensable pre- 
liminary to the actual creation of the new national 
system. It remains, as fast as the plans are prepared 
and approved after due scrutiny by the various public 
and private bodies concerned, to speed up the actual 
execution of the necessary capital works. All the 
schemes are so drawn as to spread their execution over 
a period of years; and Mr. J. H. Thomas might well 
give his attention to seeing how far the work can be 
expedited in order both to provide more employment now, 


and to get the new national system into full operation 
at an earlier date. 


* * * 


The public and private bodies interested in the 
question of housing are eagerly awaiting an announce- 
ment of the new Government’s policy; and there is 
great activity just now in holding conferences on the 
question. The building trades operatives, who have 
been in conference this week, naturally want the 
Government to resume operations under the Wheatley 
Act, and to carry out the undertaking given in 1924 
that as many houses would be put in hand as the 
industry was in a position to supply. The local 
authorities—at a conference held this week in South 
Wales, for example—stress especially the need for the 
building of a large number of small dwellings that can 
be let at rents which ordinary wage-earners can afford 
to pay; while rural gatherings stress the complete 
failure, except in Devonshire and one or two other 
areas, of the rural Housing Act of 1926, and often press 
or enlarged powers, both under this Act and generally, 
for the smaller local authorities within the county 
area. Obviously, housing offers the most favourable of 

opportunities for effecting a rapid decrease in the 
numbers of the unemployed; for, in view of the still 
urgent need for houses, the existence of widespread 
unemployment in most sections of the building industry 
18 nothing short of ridiculous. Many thousands of 
‘ditional workers were attracted into the industry by 

e Wheatley scheme of 1924; and it is clearly the 
ust business of the Labour Minister of Health to 


eement the promises then made, and broken under 
Mr. Chamberlain’s regime. 


The building trades operatives had before them at 
their conference not only the housing question, but also 
the problem of Trade Union reorganisation. At present, 
broadly speaking, each craft in the building industry 
has its own distinct national Union, though the masons 
and bricklayers are organised together, and in some 
cases there are also separate Unions for Scotland. In 
addition, the builders’ labourers are organised apart in 
at least three overlapping Unions, while others are in 
such bodies as the General Workers’ Union. Most of 
the separate societies are, indeed, federated in the 
National Federation of Building Trades Operatives; 
but the weakness of this body has been shown of late 
years by more than one secession from it when points 
of difference have arisen between the various trades. 
The bricklayers and masons, the plasterers and the 
plumbers have all had their differences with the Federa- 
tion. The project now mooted is that of combining 
all these sectional bodies into a single industrial Union. 
Such a Union would obviously have many members 
outside the building industry—carpenters, painters and 
others in the shipyards and railway shops, bricklayers 
in steel works, and so on. It may, for this among other 
reasons, be difficult to devise acceptable terms of 
amalgamation; but the workers in the industry as a 
whole have very strong reasons, especially just now, 
for wishing to stand together in a single united body. 
Consideration of the question this week has been mainly 
preparatory; but a good deal more is certain to be 
heard of it in the near future. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : Dublin has witnessed 
nothing more impressive or significant in this generation 
than the closing scenes in the Emancipation celebrations 
last Sunday, when over 300,000 Catholics from all parts 
of Ireland were present at Pontifical High Mass, cele- 
brated by the Archbishop of Armagh at an open-air 
altar in the Phoenix Park. Considered purely as a 
spectacle, it was superb; but to the marching hosts, 
thousands of whom, after a sleepless night in packed 
excursion trains, were on their feet for the best part 
of the day, what mattered was neither the spectacle 
nor the political triumph won by O’Connell a century 
ago, but the opportunity of affirming the Irish Catholic’s 
devotion to his faith. Whether one likes it or not, it is 
absurd to blink the fact that this is the strongest force 
in Southern Ireland. The only thing that can match 
it in fervour is the Northern Orangeman’s passion for 
his cause, and though to Catholics the comparison may 
sound blasphemous, there was point in the comment of 
an Ulsterman that Dublin last Sunday, except that the 
colours were different, might have been Belfast on the 
Twelfth of July. If this conclusion does something to 
reassure those who refuse to accept the theory of two 
Irish nations, unfortunately it does not suggest that 
wisdom is on the side of our amiable idealists who insist 
that the fusion of the two Governments would dispose 
of all our difficulties. We have still a long way to go 
before the Papal colours could be flown with impunity 
in Belfast or a Dublin mob would tolerate the passage 
of an Orange procession through College Green. Par- 
tition is an evil, but, curiously enough, under it things 
are possible that an older generation would have 
dismissed as entirely inconceivable. The chief figure in 
the Dublin ceremonies was the new Catholic Primate, 
Dr. MacRory, and the announcement on the eve of 
the celebrations that Queen’s University, Belfast, a 
central citadel of the old Unionism, had decided to 
confer upon him an honorary degree marks a departure 
from the bad old sectarian tradition that would have 
pleased Daniel O’Connell better than all the incense 
burned this week in his honour. 


B 
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MR. GREENWOOD AND THE 
POOR LAW 


HE decision of the Minister of Health to remove 
Mr. Chamberlain’s “ Appointed Guardians ” has 
upset the more timorous and class-conscious 
sections of the Conservative Party. The Morning 
Post accuses Mr. Greenwood not only of ingratitude for 
the splendid work these gentlemen have done, but of 
vindictiveness, and even of subservience to the “ Clyde 
extremists,’ whilst others croak of the return of 
extravagance and pauperisation. All this is fustian. 
Sensible people, even if they allow credit to the Appointed 
Guardians for what they have achieved, will welcome the 
ending of an anomaly which has given grave offence to 
democratic sentiment. 

The Boards of Guardians (Default) Act, 1926, it will 
be remembered, was an incident in the battle between 
Whitehall and the local destitution authorities. It 
gave the coup de grdce to West Ham, and it armed the 
Minister of Health with a weapon which he could use 
against other recalcitrants. For directly it ‘‘ appears 
to him that the Board of Guardians for any Poor Law 
Union have ceased, or are acting in such a manner as 
will render them unable, to discharge all or any of the 
functions exercisable by the Board,” he may turn them 
out and “ substitute such persons as he thinks fit.” 
This highly disputable measure was rushed through 
Parliament, in the teeth of the Labour Party, who 
regarded it as a gross and a dangerous assault on the 
principles and practice of popular government. It was 
hailed with delight by that section of the Tories who 
have long been clamorous against local liberties. And 
it was accepted as a regrettable—and temporary— 
necessity by a good many democrats who thought that 
the West Ham and certain other Boards of Guardians 
were using their powers to the detriment of democracy. 
Mr. Chamberlain put his nominees in in place of the 
elected Board at West Ham in July, 1926, at Chester-le- 
Street in September, and at Bedwellty in the following 
February. In all these Unions the state of affairs was 
admittedly deplorable. West Ham owed the Ministry 
of Health nearly £2,000,000, the poor rate was 9s. 4d. 
in the pound, and there were between 15,000 and 16,000 
unemployed persons in receipt of outdoor relief. Chester- 
le-Street and Bedwellty were also in a bankrupt condi- 
tion, with their out-relief registers swollen past bearing. 

Of course, the assumption that all this was due simply 
to Socialistic wickedness was absurd. The root cause 
of the trouble was the mishandling of the whole unem- 
ployment problem by Mr. Baldwin’s Government, and 
there were other ways of curing it than that chosen by 
Mr. Chamberlain. His desperate remedy, however, did 
from a financial point of view, at any rate, produce the 
required result. Poor law expenditure was drastically 
cut down by a closer scrutiny of applicants, by test 
work, by more relief in kind, and by other deterrent 
methods. It was said, too, that vast numbers who 
had idled luxuriously on the Guardians’ doles had no 
difficulty, when forced to it, in earning wages by honest 
work. On the other hand, it was asserted—and with 
truth, we believe—that the triumph of the new regime 
in these poverty-stricken areas was achieved at the cost 
of much suffering—which naturally does not lend itself 


— 


to statistical record so easily as do official economies, 
But this is a point we need not argue. It is possible to 
admit the necessity for reducing the volume and the 
cost of pauperism without being enamoured of the 
Default Act. Perhaps Mr. Chamberlain himself was 
not really enamoured of it. He only applied it to these 
three Unions, despite the appeals of some of his more 
bloodthirsty friends for an all-round slaughter of the 
“* Socialists.” And though in the general break-up of 
the Poor Law he deliberately prolonged the Act for 
another five years, he intimated that he would cease 
to apply its provisions to two out of the three victims, 
It was apparently to be kept in operation only for West 
Ham—a piece of petty meanness for which it is difficult 
to account. 

In all the circumstances, then, Mr. Greenwood has 
made a very proper use of his powers. The Government 
hold the view that there is, as he puts it, “ the gravest 
constitutional objection to a system under which local 
administration is divorced from the elected representa- 
tives of the people.” They will therefore have nothing 
to do with the Default Act, and they propose to take 
West Ham and Chester-le-Street and Bedwellty out of 
the pillory with as little delay as possible. But there is 
no longer any machinery in existence for the election 
of Boards of Guardians, since these bodies are doomed 
to disappear next April. And so what Mr. Greenwood 
is going to do is to supersede the present appointees of 
Mr. Chamberlain by others, who will be members of 
the local authorities in their respective areas, and who 
will be nominated by those local authorities. They will 
continue to perform their Poor Law functions until 
on April 1st next year they, like all the other Boards 
of Guardians, hand them over to the county and county 
borough councils. If this arrangement is to be called 
a concession, it is a concession to the perfectly legitimate 
demand of all who value local democracy, and not to 
the supposed threats of Mr. David Kirkwood. Nor do 
we see the slightest reason to suppose that the county 
or county borough councillors, who will be in office as 
Guardians for eight months, will try to raise the rates 
to their former height, or to extort fresh loans from 
the Ministry, or to multiply their paupers. 

We understand that another attempt is to be made 
to test the mettle of the new Minister. Many of the 
Boards of Guardians still cherish the idea that they at 
indispensable, and they are still hoping, as they sit in 
the condemned cell, to put off the day of their execution 
There is nothing to be said in favour of this. The county 
and county borough councils will have had ample tim 
by next April to make the necessary arrangements fot 
taking over the work of the Poor Law authorities, ev@ 
though they may not be able to get everything working 
smoothly on the instant. Happily, Mr. Greenwood 5 
no child in this matter, and we are confident that be 
will say ‘“‘ No” to the demand, should it be made, {| 
a postponement of the appointed day under the Local 
Government Act. And, furthermore, we hope and 
believe that he will not rest content with the abolition 
of the Boards of Guardians. Mr. Chamberlain’s refor™ | 
leaves it possible for the new local authorities to 6” | 
tinue the old Poor Law methods, if they choose, undet 
their public assistance committees, and we do not watt 
new presbyter to be but old priest writ large. 
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Not even Mr. Chamberlain and his friends in the last 
Parliament wanted that, as section 5 of the Local 
Government Act bears witness. This section insists 
that the county and county borough councils “ shall 
have regard to the desirability of securing that, as soon 
as circumstances permit, all assistance which can be 
lawfully provided otherwise than by way of poor relief 
shall be so provided.” In plain words, the councils 
are enjoined to do what the famous Minority Report 
of the Royal Commission recommended twenty years 
ago—to abolish the Poor Law by breaking it up com- 
pletely, by transferring the care of the sick and infants 
and infirm aged to the public health committee, of 
the school children to the education committee, of the 
feebleeminded to the lunacy committee. It is, of course, 
lamentable that the relief of the able-bodied has not 
been removed entirely from the local authorities to the 
State. But, even with that blemish remaining, this 
Act, if it is properly carried out, promises an immense 
advance in efficiency of administration and in the 
welfare of the common people. It will be Mr. Green- 
wood’s task to see that it is properly carried out, and 
he has the requisite qualities of knowledge, of deter- 
mination and of tact, to make us feel sure that he will 
acquit himself well in it. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
PLAN 
Paris: June 24th. 


1 JEARILY and dejectedly the French Nationalists 
raise their last protests. They have been right 
in their predictions from the beginning. Always 
have they warned the politicians and the public that peace- 
making, like war-making, is a slippery slope. It is hard to 
stop half-way. Every advance implies a further advance. 
It was, from the Nationalist point of view, fatal to abandon 
the Ruhr, to accept the Dawes Plan, to conclude the 
Locarno Pact, to admit Germany into the League of Nations. 
The inevitable liquidation of the war could be postponed, 
but it could not be prevented. Certainly the delay has 
been excessive, but now the last stages should be achieved 
in a veritable rush, irresistible and complete. 

Even six months ago it was not quite possible to take the 
reparations settlement, the ratification of the debts accords, 
and the evacuation of the Rhineland, for granted. One pre- 
ferred not to speak of these things. They were unpleasant 
subjects whose discussion might prove to be unpopular. 
Though the Committee of Experts was appointed, French 
politicians preferred not to think of the consequences of an 
agreement on the number as well as the amount of German 
annuities. They dimly discerned that the whole basis of 
their policy would be shattered; but it was thought fit 
to preserve an uneasy silence on French obligations. Now 
it can scarcely be denied that France and her former Allies 
have moral if not legal obligations. The Young Plan 
Temoves any existing excuse for the occupation of the 
Rhineland and the non-recognition of French debts. There 
Sa logic of facts and a logic of events, and no amount of 
sophistry or regret can unlink matters that the French 
have consistently and successfully endeavoured to link 
together. 

My Own opinion is that the French public is perfectly 
indifferent to the ineluctable solutions. It cannot maintain 
its interest in the iterated necessity of keeping control of 
Germany. It will not experience any pangs when it learns 


that the Government has finished once and for all with 
questions that have become positively boring. The politi- 
cians are, of course, still timorous. They cannot convince 
themselves of public apathy. They believe with unconscion- 
able tenacity that slogans which are often repeated are 
always efficacious. They do not realise that, after a certain 
period, more or less long, political doctrines lose something 
of their value each time they are enunciated. The Die- 
hards are pathetic. They have no illusions about the 
result of the coming conference, but they plead with 
M. Briand and M. Poincaré to understand what they are 
about to do. M. Poincaré and M. Briand naturally under- 
stand perfectly well, and they make it clear that they have 
no option. They are, unlike Parliament, prepared to take 
the full responsibility of their actions. M. Poincaré in 
particular, displaying that curious courage which is needed 
for self-immolation, is ready to accept the personal onus of 
ratification by decree, thus relieving the Parliamentarians 
of the need of coming to a decision. M. Briand would prefer 
to have the leadership and countenance of M. Poincaré in 
the withdrawal of French troops, but provided everything 
is done decently and in order he will not oppose a settlement. 

If one did not know the average French politician one 
might suppose that he would be happy to wash his hands of 
these proceedings. But he is afraid of surrendering his 
prerogatives. What is his function if it is not to determine 
these great issues? Thus, while he would secretly be glad 
were M. Poincaré to ratify the debts accords by decree, he 
finds it difficult to permit such a course. The Prime 
Minister has taken counsel of the greatest French legal 
authorities—one of them, M. Gaston Jéze, well known for 
his Radical sympathies—and there remains no shadow of a 
doubt that it is constitutional for the Government to act 
alone. It is, however, of no importance to Great Britain 
and the United States whether Parliament or the Govern- 
ment ratifies—and it is of little importance to the deputies, 
for the public is not so concerned as they suppose. 

The important fact is that the Government at last admits 
that money was borrowed and therefore must be repaid, 
unless Great Britain and the United States choose to cancel 
the debts. It is not for France to say whether the debt 
shall be cancelled; she could properly accept a favour, 
but she cannot properly demand it. Financial rectitude is 
the first step; the larger consideration of the problem of 
world indebtedness may come afterwards. France cannot 
have it both ways. For years she refused to ratify on the 
ground that before she pledged herself to pay out she must 
know what would be paid in. Now she knows; the whole 
of the Paris estimates were built upon the liabilities of the 
Allies; Germany is called upon to supply the wherewithal 
to pay the Allied debts; and it follows, beyond dispute, 
that France, who is to receive funds for a specific purpose, 
must fulfil that purpose. When incomings are fixed in 
accordance with prospective outgoings, it is totally impossible 
to decline to provide for the outgoings. So the argument 
which has helped France hitherto now turns against her. 

A similar reversal of France’s favourite argument is to be 
seen in the question of evacuation. France urged that she 
could not evacuate the Rhineland until the reparations 
problem was solved. It was a plea without much validity ; 
but at any rate it implied that when the reparations problem 
was solved France would evacuate. The conditions she 
asked for are now granted, and France would be guilty of 
uncommonly bad grace to quibble about procedure or to 
attempt to procrastinate. There is really nothing more to 
be said. The moment Germany agrees to the Young Plan, 
France (with Belgium and Great Britain) must agree to 
leave the Rhineland territory which has been occupied for 
ten years. There is no dignified place for what the French 
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call chinoiseries and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald “ monkeying.” 

On this point, as on the acknowledgement of debts, there 
is no genuine public opposition. I am persuaded that the 
French nation sees no advantage in staying a few months 
or even a few years more on foreign soil. As for the parties, 
the Socialists have definitely declared for evacuation; the 
Radicals are, for the most part, prepared to leave the 
Rhineland as they left the Ruhr; and even the Moderates 
do not venture beyond the thesis that the precise date should 
be as remote as possible. Doubtless the Government will try 
to save its face. It will suggest that, as a preliminary to 
evacuation, there should be an assurance of the commerciali- 
sation of the unconditional part of the German debt. It 
will also suggest that a committee to supervise the de- 
militarised zone should first be constituted. But nobody 
truly considers that such a committee will be effective. 
At the best it will have a nebulous and precarious existence. 
At the best France will receive some satisfaction of amour 
propre. The obstacle is not very serious; doubtless a 
compromise will quickly come out of the diplomatic conversa- 
tions; but doubtless also it would be wiser, as well as more 
generous, to rely on the present machinery, and to show 
some ordinary confidence in the fulfilment by Germany of 
treaty conditions. 

Germany rightly intimates that all outstanding questions 
should be treated in the forthcoming conference. It is likely 
that she includes the question of the Saar in this proposal. 
Even Pertinax, who has always advised caution, admits 
the possibility of a Saar arrangement. He says that France 
“will not wait for the plebiscite which is fixed for 1935.” 
There is no earthly reason why she should. The population 
of the Saar is German, and it is ludicrous to suppose that the 
population of the Saar will vote either in favour of a French 
or of an international regime. Why then not take it for 
granted that Germans will elect to remain Germans? The 
technical means of precipitating or abandoning the plebiscite 
are quite uninteresting. 

But while admitting that there is no object in waiting for 
1935, he writes: ‘“ But we would not only obtain, in 
accordance with the Treaty of Versailles, the repurchase of 
the mines; we would have measures taken to safeguard 
as far as possible, our material interests in the territory. 
Taking the good with the bad years, the products that we 
sell to the Saar are worth two milliard francs. That is an 
advantage which will not be yielded for nothing.” The 
liberation of the Saar is, then, merely a matter of commercial 
bargaining. If there is good faith on both sides no trouble 
should arise on this score. 

It would appear therefore that the Young Plan, whether 
it proves in the working to be sound or not, makes an 
immediate political settlement certain. European diplomacy 
will be strangely at fault if there is failure or even grave 
contention. For the first time since the war there is virtual 
unanimity on the necessity of making an end of an anomalous 
situation. The difference of opinion on details is insignificant. 
The conclusions of the conference are, in their broad lines, 
known in advance. Although this conference represents, in 
some respects, the greatest advance since Versailles, and is 
the most ambitious that has been held since the abortive 
conference of Genoa, its results are cut and dried. There 
cannot be any genuine disputation on principles, and it is 
almost inconceivable that purely obstructionist tactics will 
be adopted by any responsible Government. The statesman 
who is guilty of meaningless manceuvres will earn for 
himself an unenviable reputation. He cannot possibly 
gain the smallest advantage; and resistance which is both 
futile and graceless will bring upon the country which 
practises it the reprobation of the world. 

On the English side there can be only one desire—to 


| 


accept the Young Plan with all its implications. Germany 
will unquestionably benefit by the application of the Youn, 
Plan, provided its political consequences are fairly conceded 
France should find it in her interest to renounce all forms of 
coercion, and to accept a clearly-defined system of reparg. 
tion payments which guarantees her annuities to cover her 
own payments, together with a substantial sum for materia] 
damages. It should follow that the conference will be one 
of the dullest and most important on record. 
SisLEY Hupp Estoy, 


THE TEMPER OF TRADE 
UNIONISM 


GREAT deal has been heard during the past two or 
A three years about the growth of a new spirit in 
industry. Employers and workmen, we are told, 
have shown a new readiness to co-operate in solving their 
economic problems; and the old spirit of class-hostility 
has significantly waned. Strikes have been fewer and |e 
serious than in any sequence of years that many of us can 
remember; and, apart from strikes, the workshops have 
been comparatively free even from minor bickerings over 
Trade Union regulations and similar matters. The Trades 
Union Congress has been an unusual model of discretion; 
and at each recent meeting the newspapers have been able 
to report triumphantly a fresh “rout of the Reds.” The 
Melchett-Turner Conferences have been taken as further 
evidence of an increasing and pacific attitude on the part 
of Labour; and it is significant that it was not the Trades 
Union Congress, but the two Employers’ Federations, that 
last year rejected the Melchett-Turner Report. In brief, 
the Trade Unions have been behaving of late like the model 
boy in a charity school; and even their keenest critics have 
been moved to pat them gently on the back, and con- 
gratulate them patronisingly upon their conversion. 

During the present month, three events have occurred to 
make those who look forward wonder whether the cause of 
industrial peace is really making quite so much headway as 
the newspapers have been disposed to suggest. On one 
hand, the miners and the mineowners have been eyeing 
each other dangerously in view of the impending termina- 
tion of the settlements of 1926; on another, the engineering 
employers have again rejected the combined appeal of the 
engineering Trade Unions for a rise in wages; and on yet 
another, the two big employers’ federations in the cotton 
industry are threatening to declare a national lock-out in 
order to enforce a wage reduction. Add to these facts the 
existence of a guerilla warfare in the Yorkshire woollen 
industry over the wages question; the sentence passed last 
week on miners convicted of violence during the recent 
dispute at Nine Mile Point colliery, in South Wales; and 
a few similar occurrences. It is then difficult not to reach 
the conclusion that the progress made during the past three 
years towards more harmonious relations in industry has 
been, at the least, exaggerated, and that there is plenty of 
room still for the emergence of unrest as serious as any We 
have known in the past. 

It is, indeed, obviously the case that the absence of strikes 
during the past three years has been due mainly, not to 
any improvement in the relations between employers and 
employed, but to the inability of the Trade Unions to press 
home their point of view. The general strike and the 
prolonged mining stoppage of 1926 left not only the miners, 
but the entire Trade Union Movement, weak and gasping | 
for breath. Most of the Unions suffered a considerable loss 
of members; and almost all emerged from the troubles with 
their finances seriously embarrassed. While they were ™ 
this condition, Mr. Baldwin’s Government descended upoo 
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them with the Trade Disputes Act of 1927. No one knew 
quite what this Act meant: indeed, that was its strength 
as a deterrent to strike action, for the only thing that was 
clear was that it placed wide powers against inconvenient 
strikers in the hands of the Government. Even without 
the Act of 1927, the Trade Unions would necessarily have 
paused to take breath before embarking on any new course 
that might involve them in a serious strike or lock-out; and 
the Act served as a further warning. The Trade Unions 
were on their backs; and the Government was standing 
over them brandishing a big stick as a suggestion that they 
had better stay quietly where they were. 

The new Government, little as it desires to see any revival 
of strikes, will certainly not be disposed to brandish the big 
stick. It is committed to the undoing of the repressive 
measure passed in the last Parliament; and it can be relied 
upon not to take the employers’ side in a crisis as Mr. 
Baldwin, for all his talk of industrial peace and goodwill, 
always actually did. The interpretation of the law rests, 
of course, with the judges, and not with the Government ; 
and, as the Nine Mile Point case has shown, the power of the 
Government to affect the course of the law is strictly limited. 
But, as Trade Unionists knew that the late Government 
would side against them, they know that the new Govern- 
ment, even if it tries to hold the scales even, will tend to be 
on their side; and, even before anything has been done to 
wipe out the Trade Union Act of 1927, this knowledge will 
tend to remove one of the chief incentives to the “ industrial 
peace” of the past three years. 

We are not suggesting that there is likely to be, during 
the next few months, a widespread epidemic of strikes. 
Far from it; for the Trade Unions are no more ready 
than the Government for such a thing to occur. Their 
recovery from the troubles of three years ago is still by no 
means complete; and they have certainly no desire at all 
to rush into conflict with the employers. Unemployment 
is still far too prevalent, and the state of industry far too 
precarious, for the Trade Unions to wish for a recurrence 
of trade disputes. They have, moreover, a keen desire not 
to embarrass the new Government, knowing its position to 
be difficult in the extreme; and they know, in addition, 
that any considerable outbreak of strikes would make its 
task in increasing industrial prosperity far harder than it 
need be. 

But, when all this is said, the majority of active Trade 
Unionists will most certainly expect the change of govern- 
ment to result in a situation more favourable for the im- 
provement of their wages and conditions of work. As long 
as Mr. Baldwin remained in office, they could largely cast 
the blame on him, and represent the grievances of their 
members as a part of the penalty for voting a reactionary 
Government into power. Having turned out Mr. Baldwin, 
they will quite naturally expect the situation to have become 
more favourable for the advancement of their cause. As 
they look at the history of the past few years, the weight 
of the Government has been thrown decisively on the side 
of lowered wages and worsened conditions. They will expect 
a change of Government to be marked by a swing of the 
economic as well as the political pendulum. 

In face of this quite natural attitude, what policy do the 
employers mean to pursue? Will they do their best to 
disarm the spirit of conflict by meeting the Trade Unions 
half-way; or will they merely dig in their toes and insist 
that the existing wages and conditions are, in the great 
Majority of cases, the best that, under present conditions, 
the various industries can afford to pay? The mineowners 
seem already to be saying that—where they are not even 
less oncoming—and to be set against any attempt to increase 
Wages when the present agreements run out towards the end 


of the year. The engineering employers take up the same 
attitude, though in many of its branches the engineering 
industry is admittedly doing well, and craftsmen’s wages 
are at a level which makes it difficult to maintain an assured 
supply of skilled workmen for the future. In the textile 
industries, where low rates of wages mean even lower 
earnings because of short time, there is a definite movement 
to reduce wages, fostered largely by firms which are still 
standing out against the necessary measures of reorganisa- 
tion and the writing off of inflated capital obligations. In 
not one of these fields is there, in fact, any sign of the 
improved economic relationships of which the newspapers 
have made so much. And their absence is a sure sign that 
the alleged ‘‘ peace” which now reigns in industry is really 
no more than a precarious and uneasy truce. In one or two 
industries—on the railways, for example—there has been, 
we believe, a real improvement of relationships; but in 
most cases, though strikes are far fewer, feelings are probably 
even less cordial than they were in 1926. 

The Government has therefore to reckon with the possi- 
bility of serious industrial troubles arising either, as in the 
cotton trade, out of demands for further reductions in wages, 
or, as in engineering, from the refusal of claims for improved 
conditions which are felt to be overdue. If the threatened 
troubles in the mining industry can be successfully pre- 
vented, there is perhaps no great likelihood of dangerously 
paralysing strikes or lock-outs in the near future. But even 
disputes which have little direct effect on the public—in the 
cotton industry, for example—may be highly perilous from 
their effect on the prospects of economic recovery. They 
are dangers for the Government; and they are, above all, 
dangers for the country as a whole. 

We do not, however, believe that these troubles need 
occur, if the employers behave reasonably. The Trade 
Unions, though they are not converts to the newspaper 
gospel of disarmament, are in a mood of moderation, und 
especially anxious at the present time not to make unneces- 
sary trouble for the Government. They are ready to meet 
the employers half-way, if the employers will come the 
other half in order to meet them. But they will not tolerate 
further worsening of conditions; and they do expect that, 
in those industries in which wages have been driven down 
abnormally by competitive pressure, some improvement 
shall be made, as fast as, with the aid of all possible measures 
of reorganisation, something more comes to be within the 
ability of industries to pay. In the cotton trade, wages 
are so low that the present rates ought to be treated as the 
irreducible minimum; in engineering, the time has surely 
come for some advance in the existing conditions to be 
made. Employers have to make up their minds to the fact 
that economies in productive costs must be sought else- 
where, and provision made for an improving standard of life. 
The Government will be right, not only to intervene for the 
prevention of strikes, but also to throw its weight on the 
side of this conception of a minimum standard of life that 
all employers must for the future be compelled to treat as 
inviolable. 


A BUSMAN’S MEMORY 

HERE is, it is said, a bus-driver employed by the 
London General Omnibus Company who can repeat 

from memory the names of the members of the new 

House of Commons and their constituencies. He is known 
among his friends as the Busman Datas, and his wife declares 
that he has the most wonderful memory in the world. 
“He can give you,” she says, “ the names of all the Derby 
winners for nearly fifty years back. He knows the winning 
teams for at least forty football Finals.” How many people 
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on reading this, are conscious of a pang of envy? How 
many, who cannot even remember what they promised to 
take back with them when they set out from home in the 
morning, must long for a memory capacious enough to hold 
the names of so many Derby winners and members of 
Parliament! For a bad memory is an irritant not only 
to its possessor but to his friends. The poet who forgets 
that he has promised to come to dinner may be a man of 
genius, but he is a confounded nuisance. The acquaintance 
who forgets to post the letters he has put into his pocket 
is an enemy to human peace and happiness. There are 
times at which we would rather our friends had bad 
characters than bad memories. And as for those with 
whom we work, the most infuriating crime of which they 
are capable is to forget and to offer the words, “ I forgot,” 
as a reasonable excuse. 

Yet I am not sure that we desire memory so earnestly 
for ourselves as for other people. If the gods offered us any 
gift we cared to choose, few of us would choose a perfect 
memory. The lack of a good memory is an inconvenience— 
you can hardly be a good scholar or a good card-player 
without it—but a good memory somehow does not in itself 
seem a treasure on a level with a firm will or wisdom. One 
would give a good deal to possess the genius of Macaulay, 
but the part of his genius that one envies least is that 
astonishing memory that, according to his boast, could 
probably have reproduced Paradise Lost and The Pilgrim’s 
Progress if every printed copy had disappeared. We read 
of this with amazement, with incredulity, but not con- 
spicuously with envy. Feats of this kind we applaud as 
we applauded the feats of Blondin on the tight-rope. But 
they do not rouse in us the spirit of emulation. Nor do we 
long to resemble Porson, who could reel off, in the course of 
conversation, “ pages of Borrow, whole letters of Richardson, 
whole scenes of Foote, favourite pieces from the periodical 
press.” There is an element of freakishness in this, as in 
the exploits of those occasional persons who, after reading 
a page of advertisements in a newspaper, can repeat it from 
memory. What a memory for the purpose of examinations ! 
But is it not too much of a good thing for the purposes of 
daily life? 

Most of us, I imagine, desire a useful rather than a re- 
markable memory. We should like to have a better 
memory than we have, but we are content to be able to 
forget the names of the winners of football cups a generation 
ago. To remember these things would be useful to a 
sporting journalist, as to remember the names of all the 
stations between London and Penzance in their correct 
order would be useful to a railway-guard. But in ordinary 
life we are content that such facts should be stored, not 
in our brains, but in reference-books. We half suspect, 
indeed, that we could not remember them without forgetting 
other facts of greater importance. We are always trying 
to find compensation for the badness of our memories, and 
we even pretend that if memory is cultivated to excess it 
can only be at the expense of some other and more desirable 
faculty. To remember everything, important and unim- 
portant, with equal tenacity seems to show a lack of the 
sense of proportion. The man who can quote with impartial 
accuracy Lycidas and a page of advertisements is, we tell 
ourselves, a man who can scarcely distinguish between the 
literary qualities of Lycidas and of a page of advertisements. 
That is probably unfair, but we who have bad memories 
must justify ourselves, and we do this by pointing out that, 
neither in virtue nor in wisdom, have men and women with 
prodigious memories been noticeably superior to men and 
women whose memories were merely ordinarily good or not 
even that. 


Yet I confess I would give a good deal to be able to re- 


ae 


member a number of things better than I do. Faces, for 
example. It is very embarrassing to be in a crowded room 
and not to know whom one knows in it. And, if one re. 
members the faces, one does not remember whether one has 
only seen them before or whether one has been introduced 
to their possessors. There is no more humiliating king 
of bad memory than this. I have always discovered, how. 
ever, that I am forgotten by more than I forget, and have 
consoled myself with the reflection that there are other 
memories as treacherous as my own. Even people at whose 
houses I have dined have forgotten me when we next met, 
A charming lady said to me the other day, “ I remember 
meeting you before somewhere. Let me see. Where was 
it? At the *s, wasn’t it?” and I confessed that | 
had sat beside her at her own table three weeks before. 
Strange to say, there is more satisfaction to be had out of 
being forgotten than out of forgetting. It is embarrassing, 
no doubt, when a greeting is met by a blank, unrecognising 
stare, but, while forgetting produces in us a sense of guilt, 
there is no guilt in being forgotten. Yet it is absurd to feel 
guilty even in forgetting. After all, one does not forget 
one’s friends. One forgets only faces met in the bewilder. 
ment of a crowd—faces chiefly associated with names un- 
recognisably mumbled. 

It is said that we remember the people and things that 
have interested us, but I am not sure that it is not possible 
to forget even these. It depends on the fashion of one’s 
memory. I once knew a greengrocer who had an enormous 
family and who, when a lady went into his shop one day 
and, speaking of one of the children, asked what it was 
called, shouted to his wife in a room behind the shop, “ Mary, 
Mary, what’s this you call this one?” Itis difficult to believe 
that he can have been a man in whom the bump of paternal 
affection was strongly developed, and yet I have never 
heard of his being reproached with unkindness. After all, 
there are men who forget their children’s birthdays, and 
I have known a devoted husband who could not remember 
the date of his marriage. There is a freakish corner in 
the memories of most of us, as is shown by the fact that 
many people who love poetry most are the least capable 
of remembering it. 

I am sure, however, that it is broadly true that what we 
are interested in we remember. That is why the memories of 
childhood are so much more vivid in most men than the 
memories of later life. Even the dullest of us are interested 
as children—interested in every detail that we see, whether 
a nurse’s bonnet, the colour of a hen, the name of a horse, 
the pictures on a farmhouse wall, the shapes of animal biscuits 
or the pattern of a church-window with the sunlight pouring 
through it. These things we remember for ever, because 
we saw them with excited eyes. If we could be equally 
excited by things as we grow older, we should probably 
remember them as well. If you take, for example, a woman 
to whom clothes are an excitement, you will find that on 
returning from a party, she will remember dress after dress 
that she has seen exactly and in detail. I have never been 
excited by clothes, and, as a result, I am incapable of 
remembering what anybody wore at a party unless it was s0 
monstrous that even I noticed it. There are others who 
have a remarkable memory for furniture; others could 
describe in detail a picture that they had not seen for years; 
others could tell you the colour of everybody’s eyes—a rare 
gift; others have a happy memory for dishes and wines. 
It all depends what we are interested in. I myself remember 
most clearly—for a few days at least—what people said, 
but even that fades in time till I begin to envy those who 
make memory perpetual by keeping a diary. 








Then there are other people who remember every WU | 


pleasant thing that ever occurred to them. That, I think, 
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may be attributed to the fact that they are people who are 
more easily excited by the things that annoy them than by 
the things that have given them pleasure. If Florence is 
mentioned, they will remember having been bitten by 
mosquitoes and forget San Marco and the paintings of 
Fra Angelico. Mention St. Ives to them, and they will 
recall nothing of it but a badly cooked chop on a rainy day. 
Speak of Edinburgh and an uncomfortable bed will at once 
take form in their recollections. For the most part, human 
beings forget their pains and annoyances more easily than 
their pleasures, because they have been less absorbingly 
interesting. I can recall having a toothache, but I cannot 
really recall the ache itself as I can recall, for example, 
the delicious pleasure of falling in love with an actress when 
I was at school. It is easier to be happy in the memory of 
past happiness than miserable in the memory of past misery. 
The miseries that we remember in such a fashion that we 
can reconstruct them are miseries that absorbed us emo- 
tionally—griefs and humiliations, not mere physical pains. 
Whether the Busman Datas has this happy kind of 
selective memory, I do not know. Does he remember a 
badly cooked chop as well as a beautifully cooked one? 
Does he remember a toothache as vividly as his first watch ? 
Ifso, [do not envy him. I wish I remembered many things 
I have forgotten, but, if I remembered everything that I 
have forgotten, I am sure I should be less happy than I am. 
‘The names of Derby winners and Members of Parliament— 
I should not object to remembering these, though I do not 
positively wish to remember them. But there are mercies 
as well as inconveniences in forgetfulness, and, even as it is, 
our good memories would often be a curse to us, were it not 
that memory so often plays the comedian and turns our 
miseries in recollection into jests. v. 


SOME FIGURES OF FARMING 


[ pursuit of the provender on which Mr. Gradgrind 
sustained his soul, Mr. R. McG. Carslaw, of the 
Cambridge University School of Agriculture, has 
performed a remarkable feat. He has selected four-and- 
twenty arable farms, some six thousand acres in all, chiefly 

in Essex and East Anglia, and has worked out all the costs 
of their acts of husbandry, to strike the average of each, 
over a term of four years, 1923-27. The soil chosen ranges 
from heavy to light, the handling of the land from good to 
indifferent, and the results, summarised from more than 

a quarter of a ton of farm records or analysis sheets and 
ledger paper, are presented clearly in 125 pages.* 

It is interesting to learn at the outset that certain farmers, 
who were making good profits, repressed quite successfully 
their natural instinct to supply figures; on the other hand, 
the unsuccessful might have been even more reticent than 
they proved and yet have told more than enough. There 
is indeed a certain indelicacy about prosperity; adversity, 
even when naked, is unashamed. 

From the long and arduous task emerge many facts that 
agriculturists will treasure, one of the most significant 
being that the lighter soils showed more than twice as much 
profit per acre when compared with the heavier ones. 
Another point worthy of note is that the presence of wild 
white clover in the long leys appears to have turned loss to 
profit. There is something approaching a ring in this clover; 
the seed could be sold profitably at half its present price. 

Expenses on the farms were, in their order: labour, 
81 per cent.; foods, seeds and manures, 29 per cent.; rent 
and tates, 15 per cent.; live-stock purchase, 10 per cent.; and 

other outgoings ” (consumable stores, replacements, 
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interest, management, tenants’ repairs and the rest), 15 per 
cent. Receipts were: live stock and live-stock products, 
59 per cent.; sale of crops, 38 per cent.; and “ other 
receipts” (for hire of implements, horses or labour and 
sales of machinery or farmyard manure), 3 per cent. The 
costed farms averaged four whole-time workers to the 
hundred acres, and of these 0°5 represented unpaid family 
labour. The cost of keeping a farm horse came to £35 per 
annum, of which 70 per cent. went in food. 

On holdings where the production of fat beef and wholesale 
milk were the chief pursuits, loss ensued; where the farmer 
could retail his milk, there was a profit. Clearly, the man 
who keeps bullocks to sell at three years or thereabouts to 
the market ring seeks, and finds, trouble. Mr. Carslaw is 
so immersed in the contemplation of facts that he finds 
little space for comment, but he does point out that in 
Scottish markets, where the buyers’ ring is conspicuously 
absent, the farmers’ prices are higher. We must console 
ourselves with the thought that if the farmer does lose 
money, the ring and the butchers, arcades ambo, thrive like 
so many green bay trees, and the consumer pays. 

Cows cost £40—it is well to remember that all these 
figures stand for the average on 24 farms and may not be 
true of any one of them—and of this nearly 70 per cent. is 
food price; labour, 22 per cent. Milk-recording in the 
herds showed about 640 gallons, a figure well above the 
national average. The cost of marketing milk is only a 
halfpenny per gallon where a combine takes the profits of 
production; 43d. when the farmer takes it. Remembering 
that the professional distributor charges 1s. per gallon for 
his services, it is not difficult to understand why the poor 
fellow sometimes earns a beggarly 50 per cent. upon his 
capital outlay. Drink more milk—and he will make it 
75 per cent. very presently. Unfortunately, the public is 
learning that, under our present system of distribution, 
milk, like fresh vegetables and fruit, is a luxury. 

There is an interesting section on pigs; their fluctuations 
in numbers and price are of the widest, as the writer knows 
to his cost. Over the cycle of investigation they yielded 
5 per cent. profit; but the figures vary from + 39 per cent. 
to — 26 per cent. Poultry is good to keep; that unknown 
specimen, the average bird, cost 5s. 3$d. for food, labour, 
overhead charges and sundries, and yielded 9s. 5d. She 
was one of a flock not exceeding 200. O si sic omnes! 

Sheep are coming back to the arable farm. In the so-called 
province of the research, there were in all over a million 
sheep in 1914, under 650,000 in 1922, 850,000 in 1927. 
It was not found possible to work out the figures on the 
farms under review; many of them had no flocks, either 
flying or breeding. 

Turning from stock to cereals, we find that wheat was 
produced at £8 10s. per acre, this figure including seed, 
manures, cultivations, drilling, harvesting, stacking, 
thatching, rent, rates and sundries. Straw is valued at 
17s. 6d. per ton, though well nigh worthless in some districts. 
Barley cost £8 3s. per acre, including straw; oats, one 
shilling less. Beans, of course, are a more expensive crop 
and average £11 17s. per acre; sugar beet at present is 
nearly twice as dear (£22 10s.). But it is clear that good 
farmers are learning rapidly to reduce the production costs 
of this new crop, and, if the factories will suffer them to 
live—no inconsiderable assumption—England may yet grow 
the greater part of the sugar it consumes. It may be that 
in a little while farmers will place beet above mangolds in their 
regard; here the farm cash cost is over £20 per acre. 

Dearest of all farm crops is the potato, the acreage outlay 
being estimated here at £34 10s. Manual labour and manures 
account for half of this, while “seed”? may vary from £3 
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to £15 per ton, a fact that should make the careful farmer 
wary of the enterprising firms that deal, year after year, 
in “synonyms,” and have supporters, quite disinterested 
lovers of fair play, who threaten the writer with all the 
horrors of the law when he writes about the crooked dealing 
that still prevails, the labours of the Ormskirk Experimental 
Station notwithstanding. The trouble with our potato crop 
is that, when home prices are good, we are undersold by 
the foreigner, who can flood our markets in the absence of 
Agricultural Wages Boards in his own country. Our 
chemists, too, have not yet taught us how to make potato 
spirit and farina, and other potato products that enable 
Germany, for example, to utilise the last tuber of a production 
eight times or more greater than our own. 

Bare fallowing is priced at £5 per acre, and in spite of 
all costs of cultivation it would seem that, on all save the 
very heaviest lands, corn pays better than stock! Farmyard 
manure, spread on the land, costs 9s. 6d. per load. Over- 
head charges are held by Mr. Carslaw to include such 
varied items as road-mending, postage stamps, telephones, 
hedging and ditching. They work out at 138s. per acre. 
A tractor will plough for 8s. 1d. per acre, cultivate for 
2s. 6d., harvest for 2s. 3d. and harrow for 1s. 10d., provided 
it can consume more than 1,000 gallons of fuel per annum. 
Give less and it charges more; the moral is, ‘“ Work your 
tractor hard—it has no Trade Union.” Its charges do not 
include labour. 

Turning to the farmer’s reward, we find that he draws 
an income in kind of about 8s. per acre of crops produced. 
Cash drawings, over the whole period of investigation, on 
farms of more than 120 acres, averaged 18s. 7d. per acre; 
£219 per annum on a farm of 230 acres. “It cannot be 
said,” remarks Mr. Carslaw, with a touch of native caution, 
“that these private expenses represent an extravagant 
standard of living, particularly when consideration is given 
to the capital, work and risks involved.”’ And so say all 
of us. 

Later on the writer remarks that the farmer cannot 
control his cash returns, and he refers to certain years of 
startling change: 1920, when the general level of all 
agricultural produce was 192 per cent. above the 1911-13 
base; and two years later, when it had fallen from 192 to 
69. In 1927 it was 44. What can we say in the face of 
such catastrophic change, when once we have rendered 
thanks to Providence for moving so many of our hereditary 
legislators to sell out at the top and leave their farms as 
an asset for the tenant and one of the Great Five to squabble 
over? 

On farms under examination, the occupier had a return 
of 3°9 per cent. on his capital. Live stock contributed 
12} per cent. of this amount, but wheat and barley yielded 
£2 per acre and sugar beet £3. The flight from the plough 
has become a rout, but “safety first” is as dangerous in 
the field as it is on the hustings. 

Yet, when all is said and done, the figures that Mr. Carslaw 
has worked out with such care and nicety that we forgive 
him for including Essex in East Anglia and calling Colchester 
its county town, have a dreary significance. If the farmers 
concerned had declined to function, if they had put their 
capital into gilt-edged securities, they could have earned 
much the same income and cut the labour and anxiety out. 
One is supposing that the four-and-twenty would have 
come together, resolved to co-operate, with the happy 
absence of reticence, reserve or evasion that 
characteristic of the agricultural community. 


One feels sure that, had Mr. Carslaw made the suggestion 
before he started his praiseworthy labours . 


is so 


Ss. L. B. 


= cnet 


Miscellany 


THE COMIC ACTOR 


F all the farmers in our district William Twelvetree 
was the poorest and most unfortunate. He was 


a good fellow, very conscientious and very diligent, 
but he worked without method and bargained without 
astuteness, and, most serious of all, he lived in dreams. 

His farm, itself as poor as might be, was set in a lonely 
spot two good miles from the village, seven from the town 
and fifteen from market. Owls roosted in his barn and a 
pair of impudent magpies would often build in his orchard, 
Providence had never bestirred itself either to help his pigs 
to farrow or to keep blights from his trees or to ripen his 
harvests profitably. With these troubles and a wife and 
four children to keep, life was not easy for him. Further- 
more, his children were all girls, who, since they had come 
late in marriage, were still young enough to be problems of 
feeding and clothes. Certainly his wife did her best for 
them, but she was old-fashioned and simple, and the best 
she could do was to make them curiously frilled and gussetted 
little frocks cut out of her own, so that the children, like 
her, looked for ever like frowsy bundles of discarded petti- 
coats. 

But William and his family were devoted. They were 
like a little community, naive, honest, strangely refined and 
bound up in themselves. Only one thing was startling about 
them; and that thing was William’s ambition. That 
ambition, however, providence had ignored also. The four 
children and the mother alone were aware of its exist- 
ence. To the children it was magic and wonder. To 
Isabel, the wife, it was the impulse to occasional prayer. 
For William, who was a bright, fat little man, it was some- 
thing to be pursued tirelessly and infinitely, like the Holy 
Grail. It was William’s ambition to act in a play. 

Every Christmas, for many years, the family played 
The Midsummer Night’s Dream in the big kitchen, and the 
children were the fairies. The little girls played well and 
sweetly. Isabel, who was very tall, was a splendid Titania, 
even if she did veil her hair in a butter-cloth. But only 
William could act his part; he alone remembered to employ 
his hands, to flourish his dirty overcoat as though it were 
a cloak and to make his voice sound poetic and touching. 
And when at the end the family applauded each other, again 
William was the important figure. He it was whom they 
cheered. And he it was who bowed low and deep with 
grave smiles that were purposely faintly weary too, as if 
he were indeed some real jewne premier, very bored and very 
successful. 

But William’s ambition went no farther. Once, before 
he had grown so fat, he had imagined himself as Hamlet or 
some young king, but now he would have been glad of a 
minor role, something as small as the part of the porter in 
Macbeth or of the peasant taking the basket of figs to 
Cleopatra. But not even these opportunities ever arose, 
and he arrived at the age of forty-five without having once 
appeared upon the stage. 

Then, one autumn, the local journal printed an announce- 
ment. All those interested in drama and the birth of a 
dramatic society for the town of Wander were requested 
to attend a meeting there. 

There followed days of unprecedented excitement at the 
farm, and then William drove to the meeting in a milk-float. 
Rain had been falling, churning the roads to swamps, and 
William walked into the hall looking like a tramp. But as 
he took off his overcoat he felt almost unbearably happy. 
Not even the unanimous decision of the society to act, not 
a play of Goldsmith or Shakespeare, but a musical drama 
called The Prisoner of Love, could change for him his almost 
childish delight. And nervously, tentatively, he offered 
himself for a part. 
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He was told in return that within a week he should apply 
for a part, while intimating that such a part was not, of 
course, bound to be allotted to him. 

William read the play. Each act, each scene, each line, 
filled him with the conviction that he must apply for the 
part of a certain Duke. That, he felt, was his destiny. 
Gradually he began to rehearse the part, then to take it 
into the fields with him, then to dream of it at nights. 

But at the first rehearsal it appeared that seven men 
besides William had pictured themselves as Dukes. This 
amused the company. William, nursing his libretto, tried 
to laugh also, but his mortification was too sickening and 
the memory of his secret, earnest rehearsals too painful. 
So, not daring to reflect on what his fate might be, he stared 
and waited. 

Eventually the play was cast. Then it was announced 
that he, who resembled perhaps more than anything a 
publican, had been chosen for a monk. 

And arriving home, he smiled wanly, puffed out his 
cheeks, and looked doleful in that comic way which so 
delighted the children. Yet it almost hurt him to say to 
them: ‘‘ I’m a monk, and I visit a maiden in prison, then 
I make jokes to her. That’s my part.” 

“ And a very good part, too, I’m sure,” said Isabel. 

“Oh, it’s awfully comic, if that’s anything.” 

“ Well, then, be thankful, William dear. 
be as good a monk as a duke.” 

“ Perhaps,” he said; but he spoke ironically. 

Many weeks passed. There was in the play a young girl 
of extraordinary talent who took the part of the imprisoned 
maiden. Her beauty was light and delicate, her eyes were 
translucent and expressed all the shades and tones of youth 
with unforgettable, ravishing loveliness. She herself was 
like a sea-shell. Her voice, very low and soft, made the 
other actors give up whispering and listen. William thought 
of that voice as being like a bee in a window-pane in 
summer. But her singing voice was of even rarer, lovelier 
quality; then it was an exquisite soprano which sounded 
like a dulcimer or the glass hangings of a chandelier jingled 
by a breeze. From the first rehearsal her acting was 
remarkable. By intuition she knew how to look, move, 
speak and carry herself. Half the actors were in love with 
her. William himself felt that in the scenes with her he 
acted more certainly, inspired by her extraordinary cleverness 
and beauty. 

It happened that, one evening, as he stood listening as 
she sang the song, “‘ Now doth my heart, imprisoned, burst 
its bonds for thee,’’ something seemed to melt in his breast. 
In a sort of exaltation, he never ceased gazing at her. 
Afterwards, he recalled all that had passed with eternal 
wonder at himself, and his sleep was broken for thinking 
of her. 

When the time of the first performance approached, he 
felt he bore a curious, worshipping kind of love towards 
this girl. He remained quiet and secretive about this, 
watching only for the first sign of understanding or 
acknowledgment in her without ever speaking a word. 

At last the playbills were out. The name of the girl was 
displayed in larger and heavier type than the rest. He 
would read her name—‘ Lucia ”—in all the shops as he 
drove to market. 

William implored Isabel not to attend the first performance 
of the play. ‘“ Please don’t be there. Come to the matinée 
instead. I shall be so terribly nervous,” he said. 

And since he seemed nervous even at the dress rehearsal, 
Isabel agreed not to go. 

He arrived early at the theatre. After sorting out his 
monk’s costume, he sat down on a property-basket and 
thought, seriously and for the first time, of speaking to 
the girl, As to what he wanted to say to her, he was not 
at all clear. He would, he thought, express some kind of 
appreciation of her wonderful talent. He rehearsed a 


I’m sure you'll 


private and very earnest speech to her. He trembled even 
as he muttered aloud some rigmarole of stumbling flattery. 
He made a fool of himself even in the privacy of the 
dressing-room. But he did not care. If he had no illusions 
as to the loveliness and talent of the girl, he thought, he 
need have none about the wisdom of speaking. 

Presently the rest of the actors arrived and began to 
dress. The thought of the girl never left him. He took up 
a pair of black flesh-tights and drew them on, and tied 
them about his fat belly. 

Soon, completely garbed, he left the room. He must be 
made up; his wig must be found. Then, as he shuffled 
past the wings, he came upon two figures conversing in 
low tones. One was a woman; her perfume reached him 
with overpowering sweetness. Trying to discover who 
they were, he tripped over his long brown habit as he 
passed, and the low, bee-like voice of the young actress 
called out after him : 

“I say, Brother Bono, don’t be in a hurry. Let’s look 
at you.” 

In his confusion he felt foolish and a little mean, as if 
discovered in some disgraceful act. When the girl turned 
him about he wanted to protest, but he only gazed intently 
at the magnificent dress of green silk with edges of silvery, 
glistening sequins reaching to her ankles and the pure white 
fan in her hands. Of that earnest and flattering speech he 
had composed in the dressing-room he could remember 
nothing. He did not smile in return in response to a com- 
pliment paid him by the Duke, her companion, and he was 
relieved when Lucia declared at last : 

** Yes, you make a splendid monk. 
them make you up.” 

So he shuffled away. “If only they had made me the 
Duke,” he could not help thinking, and his mind grew full 
with wild conjecture. 

Painted up and wearing a wig which made his head look 
like a yellow bladder with a fringe of horsehair he made a 
more excellent monk than he himself had ever dreamed. 
When he wrapped his arms in his sleeves and stared lugu- 
briously at himself in the glass, he saw a squat, humbugging 
lay brother, and the sight hurt him. So he closed his eyes 
and tried to forget himself and the foolish way he had spied 
on the young girl. 

He remained like this until the play began. Then, amid 
much noise of orchestra and singing, of actors and actresses 
whispering in the passages and rustling their strange costumes, 
he shuffled to the wings to watch the girl act. She acted 
magnificently, singing as sweetly as a May-thrush after rain. 
The house clamoured for her. When she bowed and smiled 
at the end of the act his whole frame softened in a sort of 
proud, lovable admiration of her. 

During the interval he had an inspiration. He would take 
her a cup of coffee and, as she drank it, speak his thoughts 
upon her acting and her singing. He seized a cup and ran 
hither and thither with it in his hands, spilling the coffee 
on his habit, his shoes, his hands, on chairs and property- 
baskets. But she had vanished and he dare not ask for her. 
At last, when the remaining half of the coffee had grown cold, 
he put it under a chair and crept away. 

It became rapidly more and more agonising to wait for 
the last act—that scene in which he visited the girl in prison 
wept at that touching despair she conveyed so admirably in 
the song, ““ Now doth my heart, imprisoned, burst its bonds 
for thee,” and then, drying his tears on his sleeve, made his 
light-hearted jokes about the outer world and gave her the 
keys to escape. He sat morose and introspective. 
frequently, he wished the play were over. 

Then his cue came. Although he had stood in readiness 
for half an hour, he was taken by surprise. He tumbled on 
to the stage more like a clown than a monk, and was greeted 
by a burst of irrelevant laughter, which, dying down, made 
silence for the ecstasy of longing and beatitude which seized 


Now go along and let 


Now, 
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the girl as she began to sing. His mouth dropped open. 
Then the unexpected strength of her utterance, and at the 
same time its dulcet tenderness affected him so much that in 
reality and without warning, he burst into tears. His self- 
control vanished. Through his tears the audience appeared 
a bluish bank of mist. The girl herself floated about him 
like some extraordinary pale green ghost. 

He stumbled forward, drying his tears in readiness to 
give her the keys. The audience was much moved. 

“* Who are you? ” shrieked the girl in tones of most admir- 
able terror. 

She shrank away; but presently she came so near that 
he breathed her perfumes, saw the shining ivory blackness 
of her painted brows and the shadowiness between her half- 
covered breasts. Suddenly these things seemed to reduce 
him to the depths of an imbecile hopelessness. He began 
to stammer. He had a frog in his throat. His tongue was 
like glass-paper. And then, worst of all, he forgot the lines 
he could once repeat so well. His mind became no more 
than an empty egg-shell. He began, his eyes large and 
doleful, to stare this way and that and fumble with the cord 
of his habit. The irrelevant laughter which had _ first 
greeted him began to run in tiny ripples about the audience 
again. The girl herself was staring at him with indignant 
eyes. Whispers came from the prompter. Then, when 
everything seemed quite lost and hopeless, the unfortunate 
man invented some lines. 

They too were hopeless. 

The young actress was infuriated. He knew from the 
repeated glances of scorn she gave him and from her cruel, 
pinching embrace in return for the keys that he had offended 
her irrevocably. 

He fled to the dressing-room. Hiding his fat face in his 
greasy hands, he called himself a fool, a hopeless, idiotic 
failure. Repelled by a strong aroma of cocoa-butter, he 
raised his face from his hands, and, looking up, he saw for 
a second time the crass, humbugging face of the monk 
staring sheepishly back at him, and he sickened in disgust 
for himself. 

Presently, utterly humble, he began to have some notion 
of apologising to the girl. He went out to seek her. 

It happened that she was just then returning from the 
stage. The play was over and the players, much relieved, 
were shouting and laughing to each other. The centre of 
everything was the young actress, who was surrounded 
with many triumphant baskets of cream, red, mauve and 
yellow blossoms and boxes knotted with ribbons. She was 
screaming with happiness. As he saw her his heart shrank 
like a pea in winter and the hopeless folly of trying to speak 
with her overcame him. And he crept away. 

Taking off his monk’s garb, which he now hated, he 
dressed himself, and, without seeing her again, drove home. 
Persistently and unmercifully he maligned and reproached 
himself. At the thought of the two remaining performances 
of the play he was nauseated and felt he could never face 
them. His acting was hopeless; he himself was hopeless. 

There were lights at the farm. Isabel had waited up 
for him. 

‘* William !” she cried, and she embraced him joyfully. 

In a moment the four girls, unable to sleep for excitement, 
tumbled downstairs and embraced him also. He gazed at 
them sorrowfully, without a word. 

Thinking he must be acting, they all cried out: ‘“ Oh! 
just like a monk. Oh! isn’t it just like a monk? ” 

He merely kept on looking at them in the same way. 

‘** And how was it?” they all suddenly wanted to know. 


“Did it go off well? Did they applaud you? Was it 
good? ” 

* Yes, it was very good.” 

** And you? Were you a success? ” they clamoured. 


“Yes,” he murmured. 
Only by lying could he defend and soothe himself. 
thing thick and warm fell about his heart if he lied. 


Some- 


~<a 


Suddenly the four girls took hands with their mother ang 
began to dance about him, their frowsy nightgowns flying 
out like crinolines. 

“Good old Daddy! Bravo!” they shouted. “ Daddy's 
done it! We knew you would—we knew you would!” 

All at once they ceased dancing and began to applaud 
him furiously. He did not know what to do. He felt the 
smart of tears on his face and could not look at the children, 

Then suddenly, not knowing how else to cover his cop. 
fusion, he began to bow, gravely and with a trace of wear. 
ness, as he had often done at Christmas-time, smiling in a 
strained way as if indeed he had been some real jeune 
premier, very bored and very successful, at the height of 
his triumph. H. E. Bares, 


GRECO: THE INTELLECTUAL 
BACKGROUND 


HE Spanish writer Pacheco, in the year 1611, held 
a long conversation with Greco, who was then 


aged seventy, and afterwards wrote of him: “ He 
was a great philosopher, very witty, and he wrote about 
painting, sculpture and architecture . . . He was original 
in all things.” Numerous allusions to his eloquence, 
extravagance, and litigiousness, corroborate this singularity 
of character. But most illuminating of all is the incident 
contained in the British Museum manuscript of Mancini’s 
Lives of the Painters, written about 1621 and _ never 
published. ‘“‘ Opportunity offering,” the manuscript runs, 
“to cover certain figures in Michael Angelo’s ‘ Judgement, 
which had been considered indecent by Pius (Pope Pius V.), 
he thereupon exploded with the assertion that if the whole 
thing were cast to the ground, he would have executed it 
sincerely and decently, in no way inferior to the standards 
of fine painting. This becoming known to all painters and 
amateurs of that profession, he was obliged to depart to 
Spain... .” It must be remembered in connection with 
this circumstance, and with his subsequent statement that 
Michael Angelo was all very well, but “could not paint,” 
that the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel were then universally 
regarded as the greatest artistic achievement of the modem 
world. 

This complete intellectual independence derived from the 
fact that, all his life, Greco remained fundamentally a 
Greek. His artist’s signature, ‘ Aoprvixos OQeoroxdmovhos 
Kpijs eoin,” was but the conventional formula of the Cretan 
school, and finds parallel on ikons still preserved in the 
Egyptian Patriarchate. St. Paul, moreover, once contri- 
buted to his own importance by addressing a letter to the 
first head of the Cretan Church. Greco commemorates the 
fact by placing in the apostle’s hand a paper bearing the 
legend, ‘‘ IIpos Titovrijs kpnrav exxAnoias mpwtov émoKxoTov 
xetpotovebévta—to Titus, ordained first bishop of the Church 
of the Cretans.” At Toledo, he is found defending a com- 
patriot against the charges of the Inquisition. Two other 
Greeks attended his death. In the destiny and superiority 
of his race, at a time when, in the eyes of Western Europe, 
Greece had ceased to exist, he expressed his confidence to 
the Hellenist, Antonio Covarubbias. 

Greco’s pronounced individuality found light, and has 
descended to posterity, in painting. And if there is one char- 
acteristic which strikes the beholder of the ‘St. Maurice” 
more forcibly than any other, it is that of intellectual 
sophistication. The author of this picture, and of all the 
other pictures, may have been a mystic, but his was not 
the untutored, cultureless mysticism of Blake or St. Francis; 
it was the poise of one who had sifted the rational enquiry 
and intellectual fashions of his time, and found them wanting. 
He was not content to peep at the world through science, 
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religion, or antique heroics; he must look it square between 
the eyes, as a hunter his lion. The Byzantines, by depicting 
the incidents of the Gospel, had sought to express the mystery 
of the faith; Greco, by depicting Spain and Spaniards, 
sought now to express the mystery of the world. The 
paroque clichés, the anemic, semi-bearded Spanish faces, 
the ill-formed bodies, the idiosyncrasies of friends, the 
occasional allegory, the local view—all were material to his 
pand. Of all known painters, Greco alone ranks with 
Dante and Shakespeare in his universality of conception. 

That such a character and such an artist should have 
existed at all in the century and sphere of the counter- 
Reformation is a mystery. That he should have hailed 
from an obscure and barren island in the Aegean accentuates 
the mystery, for all save students of the Byzantine mind. 
But even they must admit that by the time of Greco’s birth 
at Candia in Crete in 1541, the Greek lands and their 
cultural centre of Constantinople had already suffered nearly 
a century of Turkish sterility. Crete, fortunate!y, was still 
Venetian. And an examination of the very distinctive 
society that formed in the island during a rule which endured 
from 1204 to 1669, provides a partial explanation. Nor is 
this the only clue to Greco’s intellectual attainments. At 
his death in 1614, his son, George Manuel, submitted an 
inventory of his possessions, among which was a library 
of 180 books. Though published at Madrid in 1910, the 
significance of this list has escaped the attention of subse- 
quent critics,who have not bothered to elucidate the apparent 
obscurity of many of the items. It is possible to reconstruct 
from them, and from the environment of his youth, the range 
of Greco’s interests and learning. 

The society of the island bore a predominantly Greek 
stamp. It was the Venetian colonists who promoted the 
insurrections of independence, and who joined the Orthodox 
Church and founded Orthodox monasteries. In the churches, 
ecclesiastical painting, instead of succumbing to a weak 
imitation of Italian art as in the Ionian islands, preserved 
all the rigidity of the Byzantine formula. That Greek was 
universally spoken, even in the towns, is proved by the 
surviving manuscripts, written in Latin characters, of 
contemporary Greek plays and poems. For, during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the island witnessed 
a remarkable literary activity. In the opinion of Professor 
Hesseling the plays, which are typically Elizabethan in 
character, were written “for a public of cultivated and 
sophisticated ttownsmen.” Sophisticated they certainly 
were. The seventeenth-century poet Sachlikis, who belonged 
to the local aristocracy, has left a picture of his own youth. 
At the age of fourteen, he forsook books for prostitutes and 
the breeding of hounds, and eventually, despite his friendship 
with the Governor, expiated his extravagance in prison. 
Later, he wrote a poem of admonition for the son of a 
friend. There were three things, he said, which a young man 
should avoid: street-walking at night, harlots and dice. 
Such were the pleasures, if he chose to taste them, to which 
Domenicos Theotocopoulos was born. We may imagine 
him, in view of his future disregard of the marriage-tie, 
casting a greedy fourteen-year-old eye on the ladies of 
Candia. 

His books, however, he did not forsake, and his predilection 
for his native language and literature continued with him 
all his life. His library contained thirty-two volumes in 
Greek, including a lexicon. The classic authors were repre- 
sented by Demosthenes, Isocrates, Homer, two copies of 
Aristotle’s Politics, and one of his Physics, Plutarch’s Moral 
Philosophy, Aesop’s Fables, Euripides, the commentaries on 
Aristotle’s De Anima of the fifth-century Alexandrine 
Philosopher Philoponus, Hippocrates, and Lucian in two 
volumes. In Alexander, the undying hero of Hellenic 


civilisation, Greco took particular interest. Written in 
Greek, he possessed the Lives of Plutarch, and the account 
of Alexander’s campaigns by Arrian, historian of the second 
century A.D. There was also the Deeds of Alexander by 
Quintus Curtius, Roman historian of the first century a.p. 
The classics were concluded by a volume of Boethius, the 
minister of Theodoric, whose De Consolatione Philosophie 
was the foundation of scholastic philosophy. 

Interest in the Christian Church is equally observable, 
the books on this subject, even one on the Council of Trent, 
being entirely in Greek. They included the Old and New 
Testaments in five volumes, Josephus, Justin Martyr, two 
works by St. Denis the Areopagite, of which one concerned 
the Celestial Hierarchy, the Constitutions of the Holy Apostles, 
the Orations of St. John Chrysostom, and the Moral Orations 
of St. Basil. 

At what date Greco left Crete for Italy has not yet been 
discovered. Such Italian as he then knew was doubtless 
very imperfect. And it is interesting to find that to the end 
of his life he preserved the book from which his early lessons 
were taken. This was the Vocabolario, Grammatica et 
Orthographia de la lingua volgare of Alberto Acharisio, pub- 
lished in 1548, and probably the earliest work of its kind. 
The use of each word compiled is illustrated by contexts from 
Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio. The artist’s subsequent 
proficiency in the language is shown by his possession of the 
works of Petrarch and Ariosto and of the early sixteenth- 
century poet, Francesco Milanese. There was also the 
Amadigi of Barnardo Tasso, father of the great poet, together 
with a description and a History of Italy. 

A number of other books indicate the scope of Greco’s 
interests. He possessed nineteen books on architecture, a 
treatise on the art of painting, and others on Military 
Discipline, and the Conservation of the Health, the latter 
being presumably the work of the Portuguese, Roderigo 
Fonseca, doctor of medicine at Pisa. Another author 
mentioned is Camillo Agrippa, an Italian who wrote on 
navigation and the science of arms in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. In addition, there were sixty-seven 
works whose titles or authors are not given: seventeen in 
Romance Spanish, and fifty more in Italian. The inventory 
also includes the Justificazion del Capitan Francesco Piniero, 
whose identity exhaustive enquiries have failed to trace. 
Geography was represented by the Relationi Universali of 
Giovanni Botero, an enormously popular book during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which was published 
in London in 1603 under the title of The Worlde, or an his- 
toricall description of the most famous Kingdomes and common- 
weales therein. ‘This work contains an accurate and delightful 
picture of Elizabethan England, noting our maritime 
prowess, green trees and fields, absence of wild beasts, and 
temperate climate. It also pays particular attention to the 
island of Anglesey. 

Two last books stand out above the others as relating to 
Greco’s peculiar turn of mind. The first was that of Artemi- 
dorus on the Interpretation of Dreams, written in Greek. 
Artemidorus, it will be remembered, warned Julius Cesar 
of his approaching fate. The second was the Ten Dialogues 
on the Reading and Writing of History by the sixteenth- 
century Italian mystic, Francesco Patrizzi. It is easy to 
conceive that other works of this author were among those 
unspecified by George Manuel. For in his Novade Universis 
Philosophia, he enunciated the theory that the fundamental 
condition of being, of all development and knowledge, and of 
the validity of sensory perception, was light. Such an idea, 
acting on a receptive mind, may well have served to unloose 
that peculiar, inherited quality, which crowned Greco’s 
genius. Certainly light was a fundamental condition of his 
painting. Rosert Byron. 
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STRAVINSKY AND GOOSSENS 


HERE have been two first performances recently of 

| works by living composers, at both of which the 

composers themselves assisted. The first was at 

the Queen’s Hall, on June 13th, when Mr. Eugene Goossens 

conducted an orchestral concert which included a Concerto 

for Pianoforte and Wind Orchestra, by Igor Stravinsky, in 

which the composer played the solo instrument; the second 

was last Tuesday night, when Mr. Goossens conducted his 
own opera, Judith, at Covent Garden. 

The libretto of Judith is by Mr. Arnold Bennett, who 
has taken the plot from the well-known story in the 
Apocrypha, and he has given Mr. Goossens a clear-cut, 
swift dramatic action, with the opportunity of a small 
ballet. Apart from making Achior—who in the Apocrypha 
is released by the Israelites, before the departure of Judith— 
to be found and released by Judith in the camp of Holofernes, 
Mr. Bennett has made no addition to the story. But the 
finding and releasing of Achior is an ingenious device for 
acquainting the audience of the situation briefly and 
dramatically. To make Judith come equipped with a 
large dagger, instead of cutting off Holofernes’ head with 
his own “ fauchion” taken from the pillar of his bed, is 
another variation whose object is to make the intention of 
Judith clear. Both these variations serve their purpose, 
and the result is a neat and effective libretto. I dwell upon 
this aspect of the opera because it seems to me that the 
chief merit of Judith is dramatic rather than musical. It 
is, of course, hard to separate the two. In the perfect 
opera they would be inseparable; but in the imperfect 
varieties known to man this separation can generally be 
made without difficulty. Mr. Eugene Goossens is clever 
and skilful. Like most artists nowadays, he is efficient 
and has learnt many of the tricks of his craft from those 
who went before him; but, also like most modern artists, 
he has more cleverness than talent, more ingenuities than 
ideas, more sense for what is effective than impulse to 
create. In spite of its effectiveness—for Judith is not 
ineffective—there is no heat or fire in this opera, and the 
chief merit of Mr. Goossens’s music is that it does not impede 
the dramatic action. Some of the lines are actually spoken 
very swiftly, and this sounds quite in keeping with the 
sung dialogue. The orchestration is rich and coloured, and 
the general style of Judith is not unreminiscent of Strauss’s 
Salome and Elektra—although those works in their day 
displayed an inventiveness in instrumentation such as is 
not shown by Mr. Goossens, who is thoroughly eclectic. 
If Salome and Elektra have hardly succeeded in holding 
the stage in spite of the immense world reputation of their 
composer and their distinct surface originality, it only 
shows how much more important and vital other qualities 
are—the qualities of heart and mind, which are lacking in 
these operas of Strauss as they are lacking in Judith. And, 
finally, I cannot find any individual expression personal to 
Mr. Goossens in Judith. The opera is characterless, begotten 
by ‘“Cleverness” out of “Memory,” and such works, 
however applauded, have no influence on the lives of men 
and women, and therefore cannot be classed as works of 
art. 

Of Mr. Stravinsky’s Concerto, I have a different opinion. 
It may not be a great work of art, but it has individuality 
and historical significance. This work was composed in 
1923-4, and is in Stravinsky’s later manner when he had 
finally released himself from the domination of Rimsky- 
Korsakov and the pictorial orchestration of his school. 
In the Firebird, in Petruchka, and even in the Nightingale, 
in all its triple forms of opera, ballet and symphonic poem, 


ey 


Mr. Stravinsky still wrote for a large orchestra with a fyj 
complement of percussion, and he was aiming at the rich 
illustrative orchestral effects introduced into modern music 
by Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner, from whom the nationalist 
Rimsky-Korsakov developed as certainly as did the eclectic 
Tchaikovsky. 

But even in these works Mr. Stravinsky showed a sense 
of style which separated him from the mass of vagye 
orchestral colour merchants such as Respighi, who haye 
learnt the trick of piling up sonorities into half-hour oy 
three-quarter-hour lengths and calling t he product “ The 
Pines of Rome,” “The Fountains of Mesopotamia,” 
“The Gum-boils of Gollywogs,” relying upon the literary 
geographical and pictorial associations to produce some 
sort of effect upon a naively sophisticated audience. Mr. 
Stravinsky, on the other hand, was always far more definite 
in his intentions, and it is strong evidence of his artistic 
integrity that he has gradually discarded a great part of 
the machinery of the orchestra and written for small groups 
of instruments. I say this is evidence of his artistic integrity, 
but it is possibly also evidence of the limitations of his 
talent. One might argue that he dispenses with a large 
orchestra because what he has to say is not on a big enough 
scale to need a large orchestra; but the history of music 
does not support this notion since some of the greatest works 
have been executed within a very small compass. In any 
case, Mr. Stravinsky’s return to the use of small groups of 
instruments is in my opinion (based entirely upon the 
hearing of his music) due to the effort to express himself 
truthfully without redundancy or imitation of others. In 
these times, when everybody is so clever and has all the stores 
of acquired knowledge and achievement to plunder, the 
true artist will instinctively try to free himself from the 
mere verbiage and tonage which clogs his utterance. Andhe 
will constantly be having to remake this effort as a rod of self- 
discipline; so I should not be surprised if Stravinsky were 
for the rest of his career to produce works for smaller groups 
of instruments alongside works planned on a large scale. 

This concerto for Pianoforte and Wind Orchestra (for the 
score of which I am indebted to Messrs. Hawkes & Co.) is 
in three movements: two fast movements separated by 
a slow movement. The first movement with its two subjects 
treated in varying rhythm with figuration suggests a toccata; 
the second movement is a really beautiful aria loaded with 
harmony as appropriate to the general mood of the movement 
as it is characteristic of its composer, and the last movement 
is a vivid, pulsating allegro in which Stravinsky makes as 
good use of the jazz folk song of our age as Haydn often did 
of the Croatian folk songs of the eighteenth century. But 
what is important to say of this Concerto is that it is a 
wholly original and expressive work with a clear-cut 
individuality that is to me at any rate delightful. There is 
nothing vague or woolly or redundant in this music. The 
composer knows exactly what he wants to do and does it 
with complete success. The only criticism I have to make 
is that I am not convinced of the inevitability of the com- 
position of the wind orchestra. Unfortunately Messrs. 
Hawkes & Co. were only able to send me the score arranged 
for two pianofortes and at a single hearing it seemed to me 
that the wind orchestra is used chiefly for rhythmical effects 
and that Mr. Stravinsky has not yet achieved the goal of 
using no instrument except for a definite purpose and of 
writing no note for any instrument that would serve its 
purpose equally well upon another. But I must end with 
an expression of my admiration for Mr. Stravinsky as a 
musician. He is one of the few living artists who has an 
ideal and struggles hard and persistently to achieve it. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. LUBBOCK’S book on Eton (Shades of Eton. 
M Cape, 7s. 6d.), is so charmingly and adroitly 
written that it cannot be classified among those 
books about schools which are only interesting to ‘ Old 
Boys.” Of course his book is more interesting to Old 
Etonians than to other readers, and Old Etonians alone 
are able to gauge the nicety of some of his discriminations 
regarding both the school itself and Eton personalities, 
but I can imagine this book being read with pleasure by 
all who appreciate good writing or are interested in the 
history of culture. It opens with a portrait of Dr. Warre, 
who certainly must be reckoned among the great head- 
masters of the nineteenth century, and this portrait could 
not be better drawn; it is vivid to the eye and satisfying 
to the intellect. In contrast to his predecessor, Dr. Hornby, 
Dr. Warre represented a new Eton era; and the pages in 
which Mr. Lubbock compares these two headmasters will 
be of value to anyone who wishes to diagnose the differences 
between the culture of the privileged classes ;at the end of 
the nineteenth century and that of the period which imme- 
diately preceded it. The reforms of Warre were an adaptation 
of the spirit of the school to times which had changed. 
They have changed again since his day, and I have no 
doubt that Eton, though so conservative in temper, is 
again adapting herself to them. ‘‘ When this happens ’— 
and it did happen during the reign of Warre— 


it is an historic moment, rightly considered. For undoubtedly it 
betokens a change in the mood of Eton—a change from something 
cooler, perhaps wiser, to something warmer, perhaps more generous ; 
and a change at Eton is likely to have meanings larger than Eton 
itself. It is probably a reflection, in a small mirror, of a movement 
at a distance, out in the world; for Eton’s attachment to the world 
is very close after all. That air of peaceful antiquity that descends 
upon you as you enter school-yard from the street may be deceptive. 
The old brickwork of Lupton’s Tower that takes the evening sun 
in such a gracious placidity; the vast grey buttresses of chapel 
that heave aloft in the shade; the little bronze statue of the Founder 
on his pedestal in the midst, flourishing his sceptre at the pigeons : 
such a scene it is of historic calm, noble in beauty, seasoned in 
homeliness, that it may appear to be screened from modernity by 
more than the green row of lime-trees which protect the entrance 
from the street. . . . But this is most deceptive; for Eton of all 
places is attached to the world without. It is a child of the world 
—and even a spoilt child too, perhaps you may say. 


* * * 


Now the great merit of Mr. Lubbock’s book is that, 
although it consists largely of reminiscence, of an account 
of his own personal education, of ‘‘ pen portraits ” admirably 
drawn, the author never forgets the wider references of 
these topics. I have read no book in which both the 
limitations and merits of that now old-fashioned classic 
culture are more clearly and subtly defined. The aim of 
old Eton, of Hornby’s Eton, was to produce a certain kind 
of discriminating culture. It pre-supposed that the path, 
if not in the case of every Etonian to eminence, certainly 
to an honourable useful career, lay straight and smooth 
before him. In the days of Warre the future which awaited 
the Etonian was already by no means so smooth: competi- 
tion was rougher and wider. ‘ Every school should make 
the most of that which is characteristic: Eton should 
continue to cultivate taste”: such was an essay-theme 
once set by one of the most famous of old Eton scholars, 
William Cory, the author of Jonica. The Eton of Dr. Warre, 
however, did not aim at the cultivation of “ taste,’ but the 
cultivation of character. ‘‘ Does it seem a little thin, the 
notion entertained of old at Eton, compared with the 
fervour of our later age? Isn’t it a greater thought, to 
make good honourable citizens of us all than to polish up 
a few men of taste?” Mr. Lubbock posits these questions, 
and the fairness with which he debates them and the aptness 


of reference with which his answers are illustrated, are, as 
I have hinted, characteristics which make his book 
interesting to many beyond the circle of Etonians. 

* * . 

Under Warre “ our virtue was the first concern and the 
second and the third,” he says. “‘ When once we were 
virtuous—and the word must be taken liberally and 
generously, not coldly—then, and then only, was our instruce 
tion in the humanities of chief importance.” Yes, it seems 
at first sight that the encouragement of moral energy driving 
at practice is the better part of education, and therefore 
that the Warre regime was an advance on that which pre- 
ceded it. Yet closer examination of the contrast may make 
one hesitate. In the first place, as Mr. Lubbock points out, 
the simple and robust loyalties which Dr. Warre so im- 
pressively embodied in himself, and so _ energetically 
encouraged in his staff and the school, were limited, and 
included among them the discouragement of the free play 
of intelligence. ‘A great schoolboy himself, through 
everything,” says Mr. Lubbock, recalling his massive and 
impressive figure, “his exhortation seemed designed to 

nake an everlasting schoolboy of each one of us, for all our 
responsibilities and the dignities that may crown our 
years.... He knew how much safer it is that you shouldn’t 
think; you needn’t be clever to know the difference between 
black and white, and if you aren’t clever you won’t be 
tempted to explain it away. Let the city, therefore, be 
built by men who at heart are honest boys.” This, I think, 
is an almost perfect definition of pre-war and post-Warre 
public-school spirit. How completely it is reflected in the 
laureate of the public-school spirit, Mr. Kipling! But 
misgivings at once arise whether the problems of either 
public or private responsibility can be handled any longer 
in the spirit of “‘ honest schoolboys.” Let it be admitted 
that thought is a dangerous thing, and that a community 
in which everyone thinks for himself is in a condition as 
precarious as that of a bank at which all its clients simul- 
taneously present cheques for their balances, still that 
flexibility of judgment which is the result of educating the 
intelligence seems?in the modern world a vitally important 
asset. Did the older classical education supply it? It 
was, in some respects, as conventional, but though it left its 
pupils in perhaps even blanker ignorance of the modern 
world, it left themjalso with minds more alertly detached. 

* * * 

What did it amount to? “Taste” seems a merely 
ornamental virtue; but the idea of the old-fashioned 
classical education was that training in the humanities, 
chiefly through the study of Greek and Roman authors, 
resulted in the formation of a sound judgment. Matthew 
Arnold thought that such an education had a steadying, 
deepening effect equivalent to that of a great sorrow or of 
a personal crisis triumphantly survived; it left behind an 
unclouded sense of proportion and an unimpeded play of 
thought. ‘“‘ C’est le bonheur des hommes quand ils pensent 
juste”’—that was the idea behind this education. That 
this end can, in the modern world, only be attained by 
feeding the mind at other sources of knowledge beside those 
ancient books, is obvious. But in those bland days when 
for the few, at any rate, practical preparation for earning 
a living was not an urgent necessity, and new lights did 
not criss-cross the sky in such perplexing profusion, it was 
an admirable education. It took account of things of the 
mind; it ineuleated a sober respect for them. What 
attractive types it produced, how oddly the spirit of Greece, 
with its adventurous restlessness, was toned down into 
harmony with placid securities of English tradition, Mr. 


Lubbock shows with a delightful skill. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Sleeping Fury. By Martin ArMSTRONG. 
Summer Holiday. By Naom Roype-Smiru. 
Above and Below. By R. D. Dorruy. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


The Vandekkers. By Russeti TuorNnpIKE. Thornton Butter- 
worth. 7s. 6d. 

For several years now, Mr, Armstrong, best known before as a 
poet, has pursued an increasingly interesting career as a novelist. 
His books have steadily grown better both in matter and in 
technical accomplishment and the last of them showed a really 
remarkable advance. It was not therefore altogether extravagant 
to hope that this, continuing the previous rate of progress, might 
prove to be a novel bordering on the first rank. It is, instead, 
a rather puzzling disappointment. Without Mr. Armstrong’s 
signature, there would, indeed, have been no puzzle: I should, 
I am afraid, simply have dismissed it as a bad book without giving 
much time to an inquiry into the nature and causes of its badness. 
But when an author from whom so much in the way of advance 
is expected falls so far below his own previous level, some kind 
of inquest is rendered necessary. 

Let us then first view the body. The story begins with “ Young 
Eric Danver, handsome, blue-eyed, and golden-haired, stood at 
the edge of the tennis-court. . .”.. Young Eric has a friend of an 
affectionately cynical nature, whose wit is exemplified by the 
remark that “‘ a train in the hand is worth two in the time-table,”’ 
and who chaffs him about his supposed victories over—I will 
not swear that he does actually say “ the fair sex.’”’ To-day the 
chaff has particular reference to a certain Sylvia, the daughter of 
Lord and Lady Mardale. This leads us to the past history of 
Lady Mardale, which we see as the recollection of it passes through 
her retrospective mind. 

She is the younger daughter of a rather tyrannical mother. 
Her elder sister runs away to make an unsuitable marriage. 
She herself accepts the proposal of Lord Mardale, parson-peer 
and old family friend, and lives with him happily, though not 
loving him, until—until, of course, the arrival of Maurice Wain- 
wright, also with golden hair and blue eyes. He and she fall in 
love at first sight and miserably part for ever. But her agony is 
too much for her to bear, she confesses to her husband, and receives 
his permission to leave him, together with his assurance that he 
will take her back whenever she cares to return. Once she is in 
London, however, her better nature is in the ascendant and she 
goes home without seeing Maurice, who dies three years afterwards. 
She settles down again with Lord Mardale, and Sylvia, their only 
child, is born. 

We now return to the present. Eric Danver proposes marriage 
to Sylvia, and is accepted by her and by her parents. But when 
he returns with the news to his supposedly widowed mother, he 
hears in a belated confession from her that he is actually illegiti- 
mate. He feels obliged immediately to acquaint Lord Mardale 
with this fact, and the parson-peer, examples of whose tolerant 
mind have been positively thrust upon us by the author, decides 
that he must withdraw his consent to the marriage, because 
otherwise, though Eric himself is innocent, he would be condoning 
the sin committed by his parents. Lady Mardale, after witnessing 
Sylvia’s suffering and failing to modify her husband’s attitude, 
adopts the desperate expedient of declaring that Sylvia is Maurice 
Wainwright's child. But, after witnessing her husband’s suffering, 
she withdraws this statement—fortunately not before his heart 
has been softened . . . and so forth and so on. 
~T wonder and I wonder what put all this into Mr. Armstrong’s 
head. His characters are all through of the most conventional 
type—the rigid Victorian mother, the rebellious daughter, an 
object of mingled admiration and terror to her younger sister, 
that younger sister who is carried away in a thunder-clap after 
years of friendly marriage to a really good man. (Lord Mardale 
was charitable to his thievish footman, put his hand on his shoulder, 
called him ‘“‘ my boy,” and gave him a chance to rehabilitate 
himself.) The climax of the story and the dénouement, when at 
last we reach them, display the motivation and the notion of 
effect that are more usual in the ha’penny novelette (I am using 
comparisons from a period suiting with the peculiar badness of 
this book) than in a work of fiction of serious pretensions. Lord 
Mardale’s objection to the marriage between his daughter and 
Eric is utterly out of keeping with his character as it has been 
previously presented to us, and is in direct contradiction to his 
offer to take his wife back whenever she likes and whatever she 


Gollanez. 7s. 6d. 
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may have done. Lady Mardale’s attempt to find a way out of the 
deadlock is simply incredible. 

Having suggested the image of an inquest, I ought, if the j 
has recovered from the sight of the corpse, to attempt a summing. 
up. The marks on the body appear to me to indicate that Mr. 
Armstrong was inspired by the thought of a woman whose ow 
tragedy moved her to desperate efforts in behalf of her daughter, 
and that his invention failed to provide him with an appropriat, 
material embodiment of this conception. Researches into the 
secrets of the kitchen are not as a rule the business of the Teviewer, 
but they may be forgiven when, as now, a good novelist has written 
a bad book. 

Miss Royde-Smith has written a good (I think her best) book. 
It is the story of the daughter of a Wolverhampton chemist, 
aged sixteen, who was seduced by a musician in a seaside hotel, 
and suffered the worse misfortune of falling irrevocably in Joye 
with him. This made a rather dull, rather muddled life end, like 
a rocket, in a wonderful dispersion of light and beauty in a waste 
of empty darkness. The book is very like a rocket’s flight. There 
is, to begin with, a distant fumbling by indistinct persons jp 
the darkness, during which the spectator wonders what is goj 
to happen. Then swiftly the lovely thing rises across the sky 
to a breath-taking climax, and, with a wholly satisfying abruptness, 
it is all over. 

It would be fairly easy to find fault with Summer Holiday, 
I do wish that the author, when she had finished, could have gone 
back and rewritten the first chapter with the help of the glow 
which evidently came to her as she went deeper into her subject, 
I will hazard a guess that that first chapter has, in fact, cost her 
as many pains and misgivings as all the rest of the book put 
together but that she found it, in the end, to be in a tangle from 
which she could not extricate it. This, however, is to be deplored 
chiefly because it may be a barrier to hinder some readers from 
advancing into the beautiful country beyond. The initial hesita. 
tions are forgotten as soon as Winnie takes fire and goes up in 
a blaze of passion. 

Miss Royde-Smith has carried out a task of enormous difficulty 
with a combination of strength and discretion that finally gives 
her her own place among living novelists. She has taken the 
pretty, ignorant, limited flapper of the lower-middle classes and 
has made her a true and moving heroine of tragedy without 
forgetting, hiding, or even glossing over one of her limitations. 
Perhaps the most affecting episode in the book is that in which 
Winnie, afflicted by a shortage of pocket-money, the desire to 
please her lover, and a child’s desire for sweet things, wavers in 
agony between caramels and stockings of real silk. Both in 
prolonged passages of this kind and in single, incisive phrases 
(all of them too closely inwoven with the context to be quoted), 
Miss Royde-Smith shows a mastery of the story which she has 
imagined down to its smallest details. Throughout the significant 
parts of the book, there is hardly one false note, one touch 
fumbled, and the extract from Romeo and Juliet which appears 
on the title-page does not strike one who has entered into Winnie's 
tale as being incongruous. 

It is a curious thing that the evanescent charm of quite 
unimportant impressionist pictures apparently cannot be repro- 
duced in books. There are many painters who can take subjects 
of no particular significance and invest them with a certain 
magic for the fleeting moment during which we look at them. 
It must be that the fleetingness of the moment is an indispensable 
condition. The more prolonged effort of mental concentration 
involved in reading a novel and in assembling the impressions 
conveyed by it into a single whole is fatal. It is fatal (to take 
the immediate instance) to Mr. (Mrs? Miss?) Dorthy’s first book, 
which nevertheless displays a considerable amount of talent. 
We are shown a number of people, all in contact with one another 
in various degrees of intimacy, during one afternoon and evening. 
There is no story. There are, on the other hand, hints of several 
stories which might have been interesting if the author had 
confined his attention to any one of them. I do not, let me 
explain, find fault with the author for not doing this. His 
intention was to do something quite different, to weave, as it 
were, a shot-silk fabric in which many colours should be present 
without any one of them forcing itself on the consciousness of 
the beholder. Beatrice is vaguely out of touch with her husband. 
Frederick is vaguely in love with her but with little hope, and no 
intention, of forcing the matter to an issue. Frederick has also 
been in love with Helen and cannot understand why she has 
married the boring and semi-vulgar Clayton. This marriage 8 
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not so much inexplicable to the unbalanced and exhibitionist 
Marley as merely agonising. Mr. and Mrs. Leslie live in the same 
block of flats as Beatrice and her husband, and they all greet one 
another distantly in passing. Mr. Leslie dies, and Mrs. Leslie 
kills herself, and the shock drives Beatrice to her husband for 
sympathy and so induces a renewed contact. That is all (roughly 

ing) that we know, and all the author intends we should 
now, of these people. The book displays feeling, truth of 
observation, and a considerable degree of technical skill. But 
these are not enough in the absence of a subject which will allow 
themscope. I hope that in his second book Mr. Dorthy will give 
himself something that he can bite on. 

The great merit of Mr. Thorndike (whose desertion of the stage 
for literature I regard with mitigated approval) is that he gives 
us a vast variety of adventures in a small space without any 
suggestion of haste or bareness. There are all sorts here— 
witchcraft and piracy, the Great Kraken (an attractively depicted 
character), a ghost, if ghost it is, that foretells death in an entirely 
novel way, a settlement in the New World, with peculiarities of 
its own, a lovely and mysterious heroine (with a charming name) 
and a hero who combines prowess and naivety in the right pro- 
portions. Mr. Thorndike has written a good yarn: I think 
he will write many better. E. Ss. 


THREE WOMEN 


The Song of My Life. My Memoirs. By Yverre Guizerr. 
Translated from the French by BEATRICE DE HOLTHOIR. 
Harrap. 21s. 


Music at Midnight. By Muriex Draper. 


§ybil Thorndike. By RussELt THornpDikeE. 
worth. 21s. 


As might be expected, far the best of these three books is 
Yvette Guilbert’s Memoirs, foolishly entitled in English The Song 
of My Life—a title which is enough to get the book unjustly 
ignored as being the usual collection of newspaper cuttings and 
silly egoism put forth under the name of famous singers or 
actresses. The present generation needs to be told about Yvette 
Guilbert, because few people under thirty have ever heard her. 
She was, in the opinion of many eminent critics and men of 
letters in France, England and America, the greatest woman 
artist next to Eleonora Duse of the past fifty years. Even when 
she paid her last visit to England in 1928 at sixty years of age, 
she was able to hold her audience spellbound with the old magic 
—a magic such as few great actresses have possessed. Sarah 
Bernhardt, who was her contemporary, had perhaps a greater 
fame owing to her wider scope in the theatre, but she was a 
very much more perfect artist. 

In the section of her book entitled Portraits, in which she 
gives vivid accounts of Pierre Loti, Edmond de Goncourt, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Eleonora Duse, Mauric Donnay and other 
celebrities whom she knew, there is an account of an episode 
which throws light upon the diverse characters of Bernhardt and 
Guilbert. One of the cleverest of the poets who wrote verses for 
Yvette Guilbert’s songs, wrote a parody of Bernhardt’s death 
scene in Cleopatra called Le petit Serpent de Sarah, which was 
quoted all over Paris : 

The night at the Concert Parisien I was warned that Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt’s son was in the audience. ‘* You are surely not going to 
sing Le petit Serpent, Yvette?” said the stage-manager. “ Of 
course,” I said, ‘‘ why not? The joke of the words is not offensive, 
and if I felt it awkward to sing it in front of M. Bernhardt it would 
be certainly inexcusable to sing it behind his back.” One evening 
Henri Bauer, the journalist and severe critic, called to ask me if I 
would consent to give Sarah a great pleasure and come to her house 
after my concert and sing to her. ... I was very curious to see 
the inside of Sarah Bernhardt’s house. I imagined such marvellous 
things! I was greatly disappointed, for the lion cage was empty, 
and nothing but the smell was left. The much-talked-of great 
hall seemed to me small, too much of a curiosity shop for my taste, 
and I found it without style or personality ; alongside of really 
beautiful ornaments there was trivial rubbish arranged like an art 
exhibition in the Place Clichy. But both the woman and her welcome 
were charming . . . she was delighted at the way I pronounced my 
ts! “So few artists,” she said, ‘ know how to pronounce their t’s.” 
As I was leaving she said, “* I don’t think you’ve been to America yet, 
Mile. Guilbert?” “I am going there in three weeks’ time 
madame.” ‘Really! Well, as I shall arrive a few days after you, 
do come and see me. I shall be delighted.”” And Sarah Bernhardt 
put into my hand a long narrow box in which lay one of her own 
fans, with these words written on her card : “* Mademoiselle, please 
accept this fan in grateful remembrance of your visit to me, and 

lieve me affectionately and admiringly yours, Sarah Bernhardt.” 


Heinemann. 15s. 
Thornton Butter- 


This card was to play a comic role a few weeks later, for my maid, 
when packing my fans, had included Sarah’s in which the visiting 
card still remained. . . . 

On Yvette Guilbert’s arrival in America the papers were full 
of her pictures and of accounts of the famous French diseuse. 
Three weeks later Sarah Bernhardt arrived, and the newspaper 
reporters told her that a well-known French artist had had a 
great success in New York. 


** Who can that be?” said Sarah. 

** Mile. Yvette Guilbert.” 

** Don’t know her,” said Sarah. 

‘“*Do you mean to say that you’ve never heard of Yvette Guilbert ?” 

** Never.” 

** But we were told that she was a celebrity in Paris.”’ 

** Don’t know her,” said Sarah, ‘** I’ve never even heard her name.” 

“‘ That’s too bad,” said the reporter, “‘ we’ve been taken in again, 
for we are paying this unknown person who was supposed to be a 
celebrity a terrific price—thirty thousand dollars for one month. 

“Thirty thousand dollars! Thirty thousand dollars!’ repeated 
Sarah. ‘“‘ }¥ell, the name is absolutely unknown to me!” 

That day, at five o'clock, the papers were saying that Mme. 
Bernhardt did not know Mlle. Yvette Guilbert, and that in Paris she 
was quite unknown, etc., etc. Then at my hotel followed a tremen- 
dous invasion of “boys” from newspaper offices, and to my 
astonishment Maurice Grau, Sarah’s impresario, came to call on me. 
He took my hands and kissed me, and said: “ It’s scandalous, 
scandalous. Mind you answer back, Yvette, and don’t spare her!”’ 
I was staggered. I couldn't take my eyes off these articles in the 
New York papers, always so ready to publish scandal. At last, I 
replied, trying to wound this great actress but small-minded woman, 
and I wrote: 

“*T fail to understand Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. This lady, who is 
beginning to lose her youth, seems to be beginning to lose her memory 
as well. But here is a card written by her own hand a few weeks 
ago, which I have taken from the box in which reposes her charming 
gift to me, her own fan... .” 

Years had gone by when one day a journalist, Monsieur M. T., 
wrote a horribly cruel article on Sarah Bernhardt which ended with 
these words: ‘‘ Mlle. Yvette Guilbert will be delighted at my plain 
speaking.” No, indeed, I certainly would not tolerate such a 
statement, and I wrote at once to Sarah... 


Mme. Guilbert has written a fascinating book, full of character 
and intelligence, but there is one chapter in it entitled “ Plain 
Speaking,” which is a castigation of the ignorance and bad 
manners of a large section of the rich American public such as 
no great artist has ever before given utterance to in print. 

















ENGLISH 
SCENES & BIRDS 


H. W. TIMPERLEY 
* 


Tuis is a book about such parts of England as lie in 
Shropshire, the Cotswolds, Wiltshire and Bedfordshire, 
about the fields, woods, villages, streams, hills, birds, 
flowers and weather that anyone may find there. It is 
above all a book of appreciations, in which the author 
has attempted to describe the beauties, the interests and 
the joys that have stimulated him when afield. Each 
type of country has its own character, so has each bird, 
tree and flower—with the greater as a setting for the 
lesser. The aloof Cotswold uplands with their lonely 
grey villages, the spacious Wiltshire downs with their 
skylarks and wheatears, the hanging woods of Wenlock 
Edge, with their hazel wands and garden warblers, a 
reed-bed by the Bedfordshire Ouse crowded with hosts 
of twittering swallows at nightfall—these are some of 
the truly English scenes that have inspired the writing 
of this book. 


With an introduction by H. J. Massingham. 
6s, net 
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Mme. Guilbert has never lacked courage. She has always been 
strong in the purity of her motives and her art, and in writing, 
as she has done, she has performed a real public service. The 
more enlightened Americans will be glad to have those who 
bring their country into contempt put in the pillory, and this 
plain speaking may do something to bring about a different 
state of affairs in London, as well as in New York, for, unfor- 
tunately, such behaviour is not entirely unknown in this country, 
although it is much less common. 

Miss Sybil Thorndike has a large following who will be glad 
to read this rather pleasantly amateurish, though not unartful, 
account of her life written by her brother. But it is a drop on 
to a lower plane to read a relative’s record of Miss Thorndike’s 
likes and dislikes, failures and successes, after the personal 
memoirs of a woman of real talent. Miss Thorndike is a good 
character actress whose best performances—in the opinion of the 
present writer—have been in Grand Guignol. How she achieved 
her reputation as a tragic actress is a mystery, except that it 
was made in Gilbert Murray’s translation of Greek plays in which 
the public has never seen any actress other than Sybil Thorndike. 
But the quality of Miss Thorndike’s mind in all its engaging 
childishness may be judged from a short extract from one of 
her letters : 

I never told you how nice the Blinds are. Do you know Eric 
Blind’s grandfather was a German called Karl Blind, and he was 
banished for his fine ideas—wasn’t that great? I knew Eric 
had splendid things in his ancestors—he looks it—his father is an 
artist. I saw him and his mother too once—both lovely faces. 
We did have fun. Awfully jolly people, a baby and sisters-in- 
law—great fun. We are doing quite a lot of plays here. I love 
the Star of Bethlehem more than ever. Mr. Crawley is one that 
you'd like tremendously—he has a beautiful face and a very dis- 
tinguished inside to him, I imagine, and she’s utterly fascinating—I 
love to hear her talk—she exaggerates frightfully in a very funny 
original way which makes me laugh very much. 

Miss Thorndike has a genuine passion for the stage and a 
capacity for hard work which make one respect her even when 
one does not admire her. 

Muriel Draper, who is the sister-in-law of the well-known 
American entertainer, Ruth Draper, lived in London before the 
War, and entertained many famous musicians. She writes well, 
as the following description of Henry James being introduced to 
Mrs. Draper’s child will show : 

*““Ah! my boy. So here you come, faithfully—as it were, into 
view — with the buttons — yes, buttons. . . .” Mere he paused 
while the yeast that would eventually give rise to the ultimate 
word began to ferment in the soles of his feet: as it reached his 
knees he repeated, ‘“* Buttons that are, er—that are—er, er... .” 
By this time the poor child was intimidated by the intensity of tone 
and started to back away, but Henry James began a circular move- 
ment in air with the forefinger of his right hand and continued— 
‘*‘ buttons that have been—er ’”—— and then in a shout of triumph 
** jettés-D, as it were, yes, jetiés-d '’—his voice quieting down as the 
word emerged—“‘ jettés-d, so rightly, so needfully just there my child ”’ 
pointing in the direction of his small shoulder. But the child 
heard him not. At the first burst of ‘* jettés-D ”’ he had fled terrified 
from the room... . 

Music at Midnight is an entertaining book. Its pictures of 
American bohemian life in Florence are delightfully {vivid and 
the later accounts of the Drapers’ musical parties in London, at 
which Casals, Arthur Rubinstein and other musica) celebrities 
constantly figured, are no less well done. 


PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE 


Repair of Ancient Buildings. By A. R. Powys. Dent. 7s. 6d, 

The Romance of a Tudor House. By Col. J. C. B. Sraruam. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

The English Parish Church. By E. A. Greentnc LAMBoRN. 
Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 

Building Craftsmanship in Brick and Tile and Stone Slates. By 
NATHANIEL Litoyp. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 

In the Middle Ages every church was an open bible, and 
literature was, as it were, made up out of building materials; 
to-day the process is reversed, and we frequently make up archi- 
tecture out of books. At the present time, with a public as 
ignorant of architecture as the Middle Ages were of letters, the 
publication of architectural books seems the best method of 
enlightening our patrons, provided that the instruction is correct, 
and plainly stated, and fully illustrated by drawings and 
photographs. 

The book by Mr. Powys, on the whole, fulfils these conditions. 
The author is the secretary of the Society for the Preservation 


es 


of Ancient Buildings, a society which was founded by Willian, 
Morris about fifty years ago, and which not only acts as a fly; 
squad to injunct and arrest the perpetrators of outrages op old 
buildings, but serves as a reservoir of ideas and experience, and 
has established a tradition of repair work. Mr. Powys has 
gathered this learning and experience into his book, and has 
shown the best methods of dealing with masonry, brickwor 
timber, roof coverings, glass and frescoes; and in a useful chapter 
tells how to care for bells and their carriages. He is not, hoy. 
ever, in favour of standardising the work, but properly ingig; 
that each case must be treated on its merits. We have a fey 
complaints. The name and works of an eminent restorer are 
quoted too frequently. Mr. Powys may be quite justified in pj, 
good opinion of this gentleman, but other architects do not fully 
share his confidence. The illustrations are not equal to th 
text; the line drawings are not clear enough, and the photographs 
often do not give sufficient information. The repair of ironwork 
is not adequately described. ‘The smiths of England wer 
second only to those of Spain, and on church doors in country 
places there are many fine hinges and enrichments. These ar 
gradually perishing, often through want of paint or through 
painting being laid on top of rust. A warning word may saye 
some of this ironwork, and a little advice may help to 
preserve those excellent gates and railings, made in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which are now just 
beginning to rust away. Mr. Powys, further, has no remedy 
for the shortage of seasoned English oak, essential to the repair 
of roofs, screens and stalls; yet this shortage is raising acute 
difficulty, not only for the architects of his Society, but for the 
Ancient Monuments Department. The old territorial estates 
have sold much of their oak to pay debts and duties, or disposed 
of it to speculators, who cut it up for fencing to get a quick retun 
of capital. Timber merchants say they cannot leave their 
money idle. Consequently, the oak is hardly ever left to season 
for its proper seven years. There is a fairly clear case for State 
action in the planting of oak woods in various parts of the country, 
and the subsequent seasoning of the timber. Incidentally, a 
few of the workless may thereby be given employment. Mr. 
Powys’s book is clearly written, and most useful to the owners 
and guardians of ancient buildings as well as to architects. 

Colonel Statham, who, after travelling across Asia and Africa, 
has settled in the village of Loose, near Maidstone, is an amateur 
at restoration, but writes with enthusiasm. He found an old 
Gothic manor house which had had additions in Tudor days. 
With his own hands, mainly, he opened old fireplaces and 
furnished them, unlocked windows and doors, and discovered 
a secret chamber. With the blacksmith’s help he straightened 
many walls—a dangerous work. He also found the remains of 
frescoes, and we fear his assertion that their state was hopeless 
will not convince a hardened restorer like Mr. Powys, whose 
Society should really have been consulted. The author gives an 
account of his explorations, and reconstructs also for his reader 
a picture of life in Tudor times by means of many quotations 
from old authors. He finished his manual labour by rebuilding 
the walls of an old barn, roofing it with concealed corrugated iron, 
and hanging there the trophies of the chase. The stories of 
his dangers in collecting these are also given; but they do not 
seem out of place, for Colonel Statham obviously looks on every 
incident of life as an adventure. 

Mr. Lamborn writes of the parish church, without adjectives. 
He has caught somehow the bony style of Early English ribbed 
roofs. His emphasis is mainly on structure, the developments 
of which he describes concisely and accurately. But thes 
changes followed the needs of the Church, and Mr. Lamborn 
does not always place the two in proper relation as cause and effect. 
When so many people are almost ignorant of the faith which 
caused churches to be built at all, we think such a book as this 
should begin by a short statement of Christian life as it affects 
building, or by some quotation, such as that famous passage 
from J. A. Froude, on the seven sacraments. Mr. Lamborn has 
not chosen a good series of illustrations; photographs do not 9° 
well with the clumsy engravings of the "fifties, or with the few 
good drawings of effigies from tombs. 

We come to mainly modern work in Mr. Nathaniel Lloyd's 
book of craftsmanship, the object being to show “ those elements 
which produce charm of effect in building construction.” By 
means of excellent photographs and scale drawings, the proper 
way to arrange the lines of tiles, to conceal ugly lead aprons, 
to bond and point bricks, and to lay stone slates are made cleat. 
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Yvette Guilbert’s 


The Song of My Life 


has aroused immense interest. 


Full-column reviews have already appeared in the Morning Post, Daily 


Telegraph, Daily News, Daily Chronicle, Daily Despatch, Liverpoot Post, Birmingham Post, Nottingham 
Guardian, and Star ; half-columns in the Evening Standard, Daily Express, Daily Mail, Glasgow Herald, 
and Scotsman ; and enthusiastic notices in The Times, Punch, and many other leading papers. 


PERSONAL OPINIONS 


Dr. J. M. BULLOCH: “A great book, one of the best ever written by a player.” 


ROBERT LYND: “She is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable women who 
ever appeared in a theatre of varieties.”’ 


J. B. PRIESTLEY : “‘ Her tremendous personality comes through even in cold print.” 
E. B. OSBORN: “ Her artistic greatness has been recognised by the true artists of 


all nations.’’ 


Translated by Béatrice de Holthoir. 





An Australian Saga 
A House is Built 


Third Impression before Publication. 
GERALD GOULD, reviewing another Australian 
prize novel in the Observer, said: “If any 
other Australian novel of that year was better, 
that other novel must have been astonishingly 
good.” A House is Built was unanimously 
chosen first by the judges in this competition. 
RALPH Straus in Sunday Times : “The por- 
traits are really good, there is genuine drama 
in the varying fortunes of the Hyde family, 
and no touch of the amateur about it.” 

By M. Barnard Eldershaw. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Illustrated. 21s. net. 





A Notable First Novel 


Forbidden Doors 


Observer : * An odd unusual novel. Wuthering 

Heights and Fane Eyre might have had a hand 

in its making. But then so have children and 

Mr. de la Mare. Lonely little Paddy, with his 

dragon fears and fairy hopes, is movingly 
done.” 


Morning Post : “ Has a grip and comprehen- 

sion of the child mind that is arresting. It is 

well written and is a highly commendable and 
original début.” 


By Constance Savery. 7s. 6d. net. 
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A Unique Volume 


Great Essays of All Nations 


Compiled with the advice and aid of many leading experts, this is the first volume of its kind ever 
attempted. Sixty-three of the essays have been specially translated, having never before appeared 


in English, and each essay is prefixed by a brief account of its author. 


Among modern writers repre- 


sented are Chesterton, Belloc, Lucas, Gardiner, Alice Meynell, Maurois, Karel Capek, Thomas Mann 
and Mencken. 


Edited by F. H. Pritchard. 229 Essays. 


Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


206 Authors. 


26 Literatures. 


1040 Pages. 
Leather, 15s. net. 


For Publication on July 5th 


General Louis Botha 


This biography is by a close friend of the great 
South African statesman, whose achievement, in 
General Smuts’ words, “is unique.” Of special 
interest is the account of Botha’s work at the Peace 


Conference. 
By Dr. F. V. Engelenburg. Introduction by General 
F. C. Smuts. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Mirrors of Moscow 


The author was sent to Russia as the Special Corre- 
spondent of the Daily Express. He describes, with 
very interesting illustrations, most aspects of life 
to-day not only in Moscow, but in other cities and 
the countryside. 
By H. }. Greenwall. With 32 Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Full particulars of the £2,000 Prize Novel Competition on application to the publishers at 
39 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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The result is always homogeneity in mass and sauvity in line 
But these craft details are not the only ingredients of “ charm.” 
Scale, proportion of part to whole, and of void to solid, colour 
relations, and the placing of decoration are equally necessary. 
The amateur or greenhorn who relies entirely on Mr. Lloyd’s 
hints will be disappointed, therefore; but nevertheless there are 
few architects who cannot learn from this book some of the 
touches which will give a satisfactory finish to their work, whilst 
the layman will learn what to ask of his architect. 


THE LORD OF THE WORLD 


Tamerlane: The Earth Shaker. 
Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Lamb has followed up his admirable study of Genghis 
Khan published two years ago by an equally careful and original 
account of Tamerlane—or Timur, as he should more properly 
be called. Timur came about 100 years after Genghis and 
recreated the great Mongol Empire. As a soldier he must rank 
below Genghis, but yet probably above every soldier that Europe 
has ever produced or suffered under. When the campaigns of 
these Mongolian conquerors are carefully examined, as Mr. Lamb 
has examined them, it becomes evident that they stand in a 
class of their own, a class quite definitely above that of Napoleon 
or even of Alexander. These were the greatest soldiers who ever 
lived and they were great men also. The battle of Angora, at 
which Timur destroyed for a generation the power of the then 
young Turkish Empire, puts such modern battles as Austerlitz 
and Jena altogether in the shade. Perhaps it was the greatest 
battle that has ever been fought by the warlike sons of man. 
Certainly the strategy which preceded it and the tactical genius 
displayed by the Mongol Lord in the battle itself have never been 
surpassed in the whole history of war. The defeated Bayazid 
was the greatest general the Turks had ever had up to that time. 
He was the terror of Europe. He had smashed the sixty 
thousand armoured French and English knights of the Third 
Crusade and had never lost a battle. But when he met Timur 
he was out-generalled, out-witted and out-fought, and it was 
a generation before the Janissaries came into their own again 
as the most renowned infantry in the world, sustaining their 
reputation centuries later at Plevna and then again against the 
Anzacs at Gallipoli. Only Timur ever smashed them. 

The Mongols, of course, were always on horseback and their 
favourite weapon was the longbow. At that date—it was after 
Crecy but before Agincourt—they must have been incomparably 
the finest troops in the world, not only the hardiest but the most 
perfectly trained and disciplined. In their age, they were 
literally invincible, as invincible as, let us say, a battalion of the 
East Kents or the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders would be 
to-day against a mass of Congolese negroes or Cantonese 
mercenaries. If ever they had come into the West the chivalry 
of France and England would certainly have fallen before them, 
and it is curious to speculate upon what would have happened 
if Timur had lived long enough to carry his conquests over the 
whole of the Eastern Hemisphere. He had numbers as well as 
skill on his side, and could have reached Kerry and Gibraltar 
as easily as he would have reached Peking if he had not died on 
the way to Cathay—leaving behind him an Empire which almost 
instantly fell to pieces. 

Tamerlane was a very great general and a very great king, 
but he certainly was not as great a man as his predecessor Genghis. 
Genghis was the most powerful and terrible man that we know 
of in all human history. He was God and the devil. He 
devastated the earth and yet was one of the greatest statesmen 
of all time. He was illiterate, and yet altogether understood 
the importance of the arts and of philosophy. He kept beside 
him always the wise men of China which he had conquered, 
and took heed of what they said, and for that reason his work 
did not die with him. Tamerlane was a conqueror of a different 
type. Primarily he was a soldier who loved danger and leaped 
at every personal risk that presented itself. Genghis, equally 
fearless, took no risks that were not unavoidable. Timur was 
also a very able, tolerant and wise ruler, but his instincts were 
always pugnacious as those of the terrible Genghis were not. 
Genghis was Bismarck, Napoleon and Machiavelli rolled into 
one. ‘Tamerlane was only Napoleon, a greater Napoleon. But 
he conquered all the world, or at any rate would have conquered 
it all if he had lived a little longer. And he would have given it 
good laws. 


By Haroip Lams. Thornton 


What a gorgeous figure Tamerlane was! Fighting alone when 
he was young, with only his wife at his side—and then after g 
few years having the whole of Asia behind him! He was lord 
from Delhi to Gallipoli, and could have been lord of Hamburg 
and Madrid if he had chosen. His was an age in which it was 
not impossible to be Lord of All the World, and that was the 
title which his followers gave him. If there had been no Genghis 
then Tamerlane would, we suppose, have been the greatest 
soldier-statesman, that is to say, the ablest and most powerful, 
who ever lived. He was lame, and the name by which we know 
him is derived from his lameness. He was Timur the Lame, 
and that became Tamerlane. He was wounded in the heel when 
he was very young, and limped thereafter, but on horseback he 
remained personally invincible to the end; and he did not die 
until he was seventy. 

Here is romance. What greater romance could there be than 
the story of this comparatively unknown and humble youth 
who became the lord of all the Eastern world? The secret of his 
success was an invincible will allied to tremendous personal 
courage, but there is little indication in all the records we possess 
of him to suggest faculties that can be compared with the extra- 
ordinary intellect and understanding of Genghis Khan. 

Mr. Lamb has done a very good piece of work. No one before 
has written with so much scholarship and understanding about 
these Mongol leaders of the Middle Ages. He has given them to 
us alive, and though certainly he uses his imagination when he is 
writing about details, his essential accuracy is never in doubt. 
Probably he knows more about that age and that area than any 
other man, and he knows also how to present his knowledge in a 
wonderfully vivid and readable form. 


BIRD BEHAVIOUR 
An Introduction to the Study of Bird Behaviour. 


Howarp. Cambridge University Press. 42s. 


There is little pleasure in butchery, reluctant as the victims 
may be to believe it, and after being forced to estimate publicly 
the value of a succession of bird books of the customary order, 
it is encouraging to receive, after a long interval, another of those 
rare exceptions which vindicate the standard responsible for such 
wholesale execution. Although one of the best of living 
ornithologists, Mr. Eliot Howard is so little known that through 
an error of identity he was recently quite widely believed to be 
dead, and the great bird-loving public has undoubtedly never 
heard of him. He has written at long intervals two works which, 
in spite of obvious faults, have already exercised a profound 
influence on the development of ornithology; now, in this 
crowning effort, he sums up a lifetime of observation and gives 
us something of such fundamental importance that it is almost 
impossible to evaluate correctly. It needs careful reading, and 
we have only had time to read it once; perhaps after half-a-dozen 
times it may emerge into perspective, though we doubt it ; more 
likely a considered opinion may be possible in about ten years, 
when some of its implications have been followed out. In any 
case we must regret that so few people combine the extensive 
knowledge of bird literature with the rich field-experience which 
is necessary in order to begin to appreciate the revolutionary 
nature of Mr. Eliot Howard’s work. 

Ornithologists have generally been content to note such dis- 
jointed observations as happened to come their way, without 
attempting to co-ordinate them; where they have ventured 
interpretation they have usually come to grief. But nothing 
like this study of bird behaviour as a coherent pattern has ever 
been touched on; the material for so complete and ambitious 
a survey simply did not exist, and the prospect of spending thirty 
years in amassing it almost single-handed might easily have 
daunted a less indefatigable observer. 

The tentative conclusion to which Mr. Howard now comes 
rejects both the purely automatic conceptions of the behaviourists 
and the “ instinct or intelligence ” meanderings of the anthropo- 
morphic; or perhaps we had better say supersedes them, for it 
combines elements of each, while eliminating the dogmatic medium 
in which they are orthodoxly presented. He is careful to stress 
the unity of a bird’s actions, particularly in the business of 
reproduction, where no single step, such as finding a territory, 
mating, coition, incubation and so on, has any value in itself, 
but simply as a part of the whole process ; and by insisting on this 
obvious truth, which no one before has been in a position to do 
(owing to the mass of new observations involved), he 1s able to 
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was like: future generations can 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ANNE 
ISABELLA, LADY NOEL BYRON 
By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 
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oF LOVELACE. 12 illustrations. 21s. net, 
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produce an entirely fresh perspective. 
is called ‘ injury-feigning”’ or ‘“‘the broken wing-trick”’ so 
familiar to birds’-nesters. This has commonly been assumed, 
by a complete disregard of the limitations of bird-mind, to be an 
intelligent effort to draw off the enemy from the brood; more 
critical observers lately have interpreted it as an exhibition 
produced by conflict of instincts and tending, although the bird 
is quite unconscious of it, to the same end. Even this explanation 
was not altogether convincing, and thoughtful bird-watchers 
have been increasingly worried about it; now Mr. Howard 
quite conclusively shows that this strange reaction is closely 
connected with an almost identical performance of sexual 
display, and has experimentally satisfied himself that the 
stimulus is strangeness or suddenness rather than danger. In 
fact the same bird may react strongly in this manner to a human 
being suddenly appearing, and not at all to a ferret or weasel, 
which is simply mobbed or cursed at. This lesson he neatly 
applies to the controversial point about females ‘ choosing ” 
males. 

From start to finish those pairs, or those males and females, in 
which the rhythms of the reactions combine harmoniously will 
score a larger number of successful conjugations; from start to 
finish those individuals . . . in which sexual reaction, while not 
holding the field for too long and so preventing other reactions from 
functioning at the appropriate moment, stands habitually at a high 
level of intensity, will naturally be selected. The words “ choice ” 
and “ preference’? so commonly used are, I submit, hardly 
appropriate. ... It is a matter of adequate stimulation of a 
definite reaction carrying, as a psychical accompaniment appropriate 
to that level, enjoyment. One sex no more chooses the other than 
the female Reed-bunting chose me in preference to the ferret. 

An austere integrity which never yields to the temptation of 
sinking into customary ruts makes the book less easy to read 
than its lucid and admirable style would promise; but if it 
demands concentration the reason is that it is packed with fresh 
observation presented with a fresh outlook, which naturally 
must involve some slight effort on the reader’s part until it has 
been embodied, as it will be, in the permanent inheritance_ of 
ornithology. 


Take for instance what 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Life in Letters of William Dean Howells. Edited by Mitprep 
Howes. Heinemann. 2 vols. 25s. 


For very many years William Dean Howells held a position of 
prominence and honour in one hemisphere of the English-speaking 
world, and remained relatively unknown in the other. During the 
’eighties and ‘nineties it was usual to hear Howells and Henry 
James linked together as the leading novelists of a new American 
school. As it happened, largely through the enterprise of an 
Edinburgh publisher of diminutive reprints, Howells had a much 
larger number of readers in England than Henry James could 
reach, but with this exception he was never effectively published 
on this side, and when the Douglas editions ceased to appear, 
Howells lost his British public. At the time of his death in 1920, 
there was no American novelist of anything like his standing with 
so small a body of readers in England. Nor, to be sure, could it 
be said that he had held his place with the American public. 
In 1909 he began the preparation of a library edition of his 
novels. His publishers, Harpers, found that they could not carry 
it beyond the sixth volume. A complete collection would have 
filled more than thirty. 

The life of W. D. Howells deserved a memorial, if only because 
he was the author of at least a dozen novels that nearly all 
attained the excellent standard he set in The Rise of Silas Lapham, 
The Minister’s Charge, and The Lady of the Aristook. But he was 
much more than the founder of American realism so-called. He 
was a representative American of his period : an expansive and 
generous author and editor who had an active career of nearly 
sixty years, and became the acknowledged head of the American 
republic of letters. Born in Ohio, in 1837, of a Welsh father and 
American mother, Howells spent some years at Venice as consul, 
made himself a good linguist, and in 1866 joined the Atlantic 
Monthly, then and for long afterwards the unique organ of the 
Boston intellectuals. In 1881 he wrote that his nerves had “ given 
way under the fifteen years’ fret and substantial unsuccess ” of 
editing. Later, and down to the end of his life, he was associated 
with Harper’s, and so could claim a more continuous connection 
than any other man with what American publishers call the 
“* quality” magazines. His literary industry was remarkable, 
but curiously without plan. “I am, as usual,’ he wrote in 1908, 
** in the midst of a book which, as usual, I did not distinctiy mean 


ee 


to write.’ That was characteristic. He would start casually 
upon a novel, a book of travel sketches (he could always write 
attractively about European cities), of criticism or reminiscenee, 
in the happy consciousness that it would both boil the pot ang 
arouse the admiration of his immense circle of literary friends, 
And all the time, whether as editor or as elder, he kept an appre. 
ciative eye open for emerging talent. There cannot be many 
letters more charming than those written by Howells in praise of 
early work (nearly all American, by the by), or in acknowledg. 
ment of a deficiency on his own part—as in the long-delayed 
removal of a misunderstanding in the case of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

He wrote letters in an unbroken stream, and they were good 
when judged by Charles Lamb’s criterion that a letter, to be 
anything at all, should be made up of news, sentiment, and fun, 
Howells never neglected the news, literary or personal. He igs 
always an excellent chronicler. Leaving Ohio at the age of twenty. 
five, he never returned to the Middle West to live, but in spirit 
and temper he remained Western, as we may see by his attitude 
towards Europe. At the first shock of it he writes to his sister 
(1862) : 

O, Vie, Vie! Prize America all you can. Try not to think of the 

Americans’ faults—they are a people so much purer and nobler and 

truer than any other, that I think they will be pardoned for the 


wrong they do. . . . There is no life in the whole world so cheerful, 
so social, so beautiful as the American. 


This \..s the exuberance of youthful patriotism, coloured by 
nostalgia. A few years afterwards he was writing that Europeans 
lived much more fully than Americans, but, after all, life in America 
was ‘‘ for the future.” Later still, he rushes home after a tour, 
travel-weary beyond endurance, only to find New York so ugly 
that he cannot express his pain. Towards England Howells 
was far more detached than were most members of his group ; but 
not Henry James himself was more devoted to the English soil 
and its traditions. As for London: 

It is like Nature—so simple and vast and unhurried. _ If its people 
hustled as the New Yorkers do, it would shake the earth. 

Clear thinking, Howells supposed, must cost more effort in 
England than it does in America : 

I don’t believe the English half know what they’re doing things 
for; certainly the kinder sort don’t. . . . They speak quite awedly 
of royalties and titles, and won’t join in the slightest smile about 
them. 

And, after a round of sights and ceremonies, he adds : 

No people less serious and kind and simple could stand the grind of 
rank on rank, and the inflexibility of the whole social apparatus. 
This was in 1904. London, in the summer of 1929, makes a 

different picture, while clear thinking seems to have grown more 
rare in America. There is mention in the letters of many English 
visitors to America, though very little of their talk is reported by 
Howells. In 1875 he met Lord Houghton, for whom Henry 
Adams gave a dinner. He talked of Disraeli to this effect : 

D. had always been perfectly consistent in two things: he had 
always been a stedfast Jew and a stedfast Republican ! 

Howells is not likely to have misreported Houghton’s words, 
but evidently his humour was too subtle for the Boston dinner 
table. The best letters in the tx-o volumes are those written to 
Henry James and Mark Twain. Upon both of them Howells 
poured out his admiration, and as he gave to some of the poorest of 
Mark Twain’s books the kind of praise that is right for Huckleberry 
Finn, it is not surprising that his friend called him “the first 
critic of the day.” Howells was anything but that, but he was a 
man of wide interests and liberal mind, courageous enough to stand 
up against the mob and, it is interesting to note, the first among 
the older American men of letters to make candid confession of 
his faith in Socialism. It is unfortunate that, for lack of skilled 
editing, his letters should be doomed to the fate that has befallen 
his novels. No reader of to-day can be troubled with detailed 
correspondence relating to dead editorial and publishing matters. 
There is material in Howells’s letters for a single volume that 
might have been thoroughly delightful, but the chance has been 
missed. 


A NOVEL OF EMOTION 


Dark Star. By Lorna Moon. 7s. 6d. 

Every year we are offered dozens of “ first novels” to read. 
Always they are very “ promising,” as the publisher tells us and 
as we easily agree, but almost never is their promise fulfilled. 
Here, however, for a change we have a “ first novel > which 18 
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MAN WITHIN 


A first novel by 
Graham Greene 73. 6d. net 


OF 
THE DEEP 


An amazing autobiographical 


narrative by Joan Lowell 


Illustrated, 8s. 6d. net 


“A very strange story. There is plenty of 
incident for the superficial reader ; and for those 
who read with care there is the pleasure of 
studying a fine and unusual creature, revealed 
with an art which must have} been born in 
her, since nothing in her life could have served 
to give her her literary certainty of touch. 
From any point of view this is an enjoyable 
book.” —Spectator 
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“This is a book impregnated with beauty, subtle 
in construction, in dramatic tension compar- 
able with the best chapters of Treasure Island, 
and in poetic feeling reminiscent of The Man 
with a Load of Mischief. tis a first novel of 
such perfect poise and accomplishment that 
one trembles for the future of the young 
author.” —Daily Telegraph 
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“Mr. Greene has begun with a very fine 
flourish indeed... .I can find no flaw in 
this strangely fascinating book.” 
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not “promising”; it is an accomplishment. If Miss Moon 
should never write again she will at any rate have written one 
good book. 

Dark Star is the love story of a young girl in a Scottish village. 
She lives at the manse, half servant, half daughter-of-the-house. 
But actually she is a bastard and does not know for certain 
whose daughter she is. Her father may have been the village 
laird of ancient lineage and tragic tradition—or perhaps it was 
only his groom that her mother once loved. For herself, she 
falls in love at fourteen with a young man of higher station 
who leaves her and very rapidly becomes a musical composer of 
European reputation and considerable wealth. He returns, 
still very young, and without recognising her for the little girl 
he once knew, falls passionately in love with her. For a time she 
is the inspiration of all his music, and lives in an unbelievable 
heaven, and then he goes away again; leaving her, as she thinks, 
with no alternative but to die as the Fassferns, her noble 
ancestors, have always died, on the points of the sharp rocks 
at the bottom of their cliff. 

Such is the bare outline of a comparatively commonplace plot. 
But the writing and the emotion are by no means commonplace. 
There are passages that remind one of the love passages in 
Richard Feverel. Miss Moon is literate in the authentic language 
of emotion. Her book is a genuine romance; indeed, by the 
common standards of this neo-Georgian era it must be adjudged 
almost shockingly—which is to say refreshingly—romantic. 
There is none of that self-conscious cleverness of which we are 
so tired, none of the ugly dreariness and dirt of the Joyce 
tradition. Miss Moon uses always the simple word, the mono- 
syllable when it is possible; yet her simplicity holds no air of 
ignorance. One fecls that probably she has read Freud and 
Proust and the rest of them, but if so has happily forgotten them, 
preferring her Emily Bronté. She takes advantage of all the 
literary freedom of this twentieth century, this loose aftermath 
of war, but she uses it for nineteenth-century purposes. 

Moreover she takes a joy in her detail which in these days is 
unusual. There are in this book, quite apart from the hero 
and heroine of the central romance, at least three character 
sketches which are worthy of much fuller development; of 
whom one would like to hear more. There is the generous trollop 
of the village, an entirely convincing vignette; there is the 
cynical and charming old woman who is the mother of the Free 
Kirk minister and wishes that her son had been a soldier instead, 
and who, when her daughter-in-law annoys her just too much, 
sets to work to cut her out with her son and easily succeeds; 
there is also a very uncommon portrait of the village librarian, 
aman of great ability and commanding personal distinction— 
when he is sitting down; but who, when he stands up, becomes 
an unsightly dwarf on his rudimentary or withered legs, so that 
all his passion goes for nothing. 

Miss Moon has lavished on this book enough material to make 
three books. We must hope that she has plenty of material 
left for the future writing that we shall expect of her. Technically, 
she has something still to learn, but she understands what is 
the heart of romance. She prefers, we are quite sure, Jane Eyre 
to Ulysses, and what is more she understands the difference—the 
deep difference, that is to say, between the sometimes gorgeous 
colours born of a drop of tar in a muddy pool and the glories of 
an autumn sunset. 


GOING AWAY 


Somerset. By S. E. Winzotr. 
photographs by EpGar 
Guides. Bell. 6s. 


The Charm of Surrey. By Gorpon Home. 
drawings by the author. Black. 7s. 6d. 

The Charm of Skye, the Winged Isle. By Srtron Gorpon. With 
illustrations by Fintay MackINNOoN and photographs by 
the author. Cassell. 15s. 

In general, the aim of guide-books and descriptive sketch 
books is to lure the reader to some part of the country with 
which he is unacquainted, and having got him there, to show him 
the best way of enjoying himself. The further away the scenes 
described, the more art will be needed to squeeze from the 
traveller an exorbitant train-fare. A book on Middlesex or 
Surrey, however, needs less art and more information—the 
author always takes it for granted that his readers live in London— 


With 57 illustrations and 
and WINIFRED Warb. Pocket 


With 24 pencil 
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and it would be absurd now to rhapsodise about the Tower og 
London without mentioning the price of entrance or to fill g 
chapter with the history of Penshurst Place, instead of Livi 
the tip that an excellent lunch may be got at the Castle Inn at 
Chiddingston. 

But many authors still shrink from being practical—they 
provide the poetry, let the reader look after his own lunch! 
The Charm of Surrey, as the title hints, avoids tariffs and Tailway. 
fares; it is a large book in spite of its price, and no one could 
possibly take it on a journey ; it contains no map of any kind, 
Mr. Winbolt’s book on Somerset is as near a guide as any of 
these, and at the same time it is well written and very readable, 
The Charm of Skye (** charm ” seems to be a key-word with modem 
landscape writers—it beckons, but is extremely modest) sets out 
frankly to captivate, and alone of the three it altogether succeeds 
in this. In the words of the publisher, “* the romance and magic 
of the Hebrides lurk in every page of this book.” It contains 
lore instead of history, and such history as is mentioned is strange 
and out-of-the-way. A chapter is given to the story of the pipers 
of Skye, who succeeded the harpists in 1700 as the national 
musicians. ‘* The historic battle of Beinn a’ Chiullin,”’ between 
MacDonalds and MacLeods, was probably only a cattle-raid; 
and in those wild and lonely surroundings the event takes on a 
deepened glow. Mr. Seton Gordon has had the choice of some 
splendid places to describe; the mountains, though none of them 
measures much above 38,000 feet in height, rise sheer from the 
sea. He gives them as romantic a setting, too, as he can find: a 
thunderstorm, a lingering sunset, the sight of stag silhouetted 
against the sky or a blue hare scampering through the grass, 
The Charm of Skye has filched a little charm from the writers of 
the Celtic twilight, but it remains a delightful book for those who 
are thinking of going away, and rather tantalising for those who 
are not. 

Somerset is a concise, pocketable, well-tabulated book. It 
contains a great deal of information (mainly historical) and a 
large number of excellent photographs. The author is careful 
to give the “ points’ of what he describes, often amusingly in 
italics, as ** The soul of Wells is, of course, its Cathderal Church,” 
‘** A characteristic thing is the view from the fountain in the circus.” 
But he has missed very little indeed. This book will be really 
useful to people visiting Somerset, particularly if they happen 
to be interested in archeology. 

* The Charm of Surrey should be read at home. Its main interests 

are history and fine views, castles and old inns. Some of the 
pencil drawings, particularly ‘‘ The view from Richmond Hill” 
and “ High Street, Guildford,” are attractive, though conventional. 
The book makes quiet reading, it is written with knowledge and 
without many of the tricks of the travel-sketch writer. It 
should appeal to those who know Surrey well, and its appearance 
as well makes it worthy of a place on the shelves. 


THE SUMMER GAME 


The Fight for the Ashes, 1928-29. By M. A. Nosie. 
with official photographs. Harrap. 15s. 

Looking at an old engraving of silk-hatted gentlemen playing 
cricket at Lords one might be tempted to imagine that the game 
then was dignified and slow-moving, a question largely of 
attitudes on a pleasant summer afternoon; and that our present 
cricketers, who take the game seriously all the year round, have 
turned it for the first time into a dashing lively affair. The very 
opposite, of course, is true; for every season the game becomes 
more solemn and muscle-bound. Mr. Noble remarks, apparently 
without alarm, that the fifth Test Match in Australia last year 
made a record by lasting for eight days—four times as long as 
it takes for a country to decide a General Election! Probably 
a good deal more excitement was felt over this match by people 
buying evening papers in the Strand than by anyone who sat 
on a hard seat at Melbourne watching White and Geary bowl 
over after over from which on an average less than two runs 
were scored. 

Mr. Noble gives an explanation of these tactics which is at any 
rate partly true. The fault, he says, lies not in the perfection 
of modern wickets but in the timidity of bowlers. Many bowlers 
are content with bowling mediocre good-length balls off the 
wicket in the hope that the batsman will get tired of letting every 
ball pass and will hit out recklessly. The batsman in his turn 
waits until the bowler is tired and bowls badly. ‘The fault lies 
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BROWNSTONE AND 


IVORY 
by 


KENNETH CHAMPION 
THOMAS 


“Tn point of artistic skill a very arresting 
work.” —Sunday Referee. 

“He has written a most unusual book— 
has, in fact, quite startled me.”—Arnold 
Palmer in the Sphere. 


75. 6d. net. 





HAUNCH PAUNCH AND 


JOWL 
by SAMUEL ORNITZ 


“ This is a remarkable piece of work.”— 


Gerald Gould in the Daily News. 


75. 6d. net. 
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THE HIGH PYRENEES 
IN SUMMER AND 
WINTER 


by BECKET WILLIAMS 


“This is a charming guide-book—infor- 
mative, witty and energetic.”’— 


Sunday Referee. 


“This is a delightful book, and something 
new in travel books.” —British Weekly. 


“A guide bcok of the first class. It com- 
bines all the facts one expects to find... 
embodied in a narrative that is most 
readable and entertaining.” — 


Daily Telegraph 


Map. 28 illustrations. 75. 6d. net. 
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THE POLISH CORRIDOR 
and the Consequences 
SIR ROBERT DONALD, G.B.E., LL.D. 
Author of ‘The Tragedy of Trianon,’ etc. 


A book, the result of personal investigation 

on the spot, on one of the greatest 

post-War problems and the dangers 
arising out of it. 


Profusely Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 








FICTION 7s. Gd. net 


THE VANDEKKERS 
RUSSELL THORNDIKE 


This new novel is worthy of the author of ‘Dr. Syn’ 
and ‘The Slype.’ It is an adventure story of the West 
Indies in the time of the buccaneers. There are 
characters in it which have been seen in no other book. 
There is a love story, successfully triumphing over 
murder, torture and seduction. There are legitimate 
thrills. There is fine writing. ‘The Vandekkers’ is a 
perfect holiday novel—swift, absorbing entertainment, 
and plenty of it. 


SIN AND SAND 
HELEN HALYBURTON ROSS 


A thrilling story of the Palestine Campaign and the 
tortures of the land of ‘sin, sand and sepsis. With 
fiction concentrating on the War in Flanders, it is a 
relief to read of another field of action. 

2nd Impression. 


JILL CAME TUMBLING 
MARY BLAKER 


‘ A very sunny, simple and sentimental story.-— 


Daily News. 


HOLIDAY READING 





SYBIL THORNDIKE RUSSELL THORNDIKE _ Illustrated, 21s. net 
LETTERS OF WOMEN IN LOVE R. L. MEGROZ 7s. 6d. net 
Fiction—7/6 net 
THE MAN WHO FOUND HIMSELF 

THE ATONING YEARS 


NAOMI JACOB 
ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


15 BEDFORD ST. OB 
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equally with bowler and batsman, and it can be seen in the 
whole attitude of players and spectators towards the game. 
A newspaper report of the recent Test Matches began by con- 
gratulating Hobbs and Jardine on “ successfully defending their 
wickets against good bowling for two hours.” Successfully 
defending! Whatagame! The truth was that on a good wicket 
they had only scraped 30 runs in the time and that it was an 
astonishingly weak display. 

Still, cricket remains by far the most attractive game to 
watch—and even to read about. The Fight for the Ashes gives 
a very full account of last year’s tour; every match is described 
and the scores are given at the end of each chapter. Mr. Noble 
writes critically and well—his description of the personnel of the 
English team is particularly good. Like most people he attributes 
Australia’s defeat to a lack of young players, and for this he 
rightly blames the Board of Control which selected the players. 
The Fight for the Ashes is an impartial, vivid book, and the 
photographs, most of them taken in action, are unusually good. 


A MONOTONY OF LOVE 


Letters of Women in Love: Disclosing the Female Heart from 
Girlhood to Old Age. By R. L. Mé&croz. Thornton 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

In the midst of this anthology of love letters there lies, like 

a fly in amber, one all too brief note written by Nell Gwynne 

to Laurence Hyde, afterwards Earl of Rochester, in which she 

says: ‘I never have been in any companie wethout drinking 
your health, for I love you with all my soule,” and, after giving 
him some trivial gossip of the moment, adds, “* I have a thousand 
merry conseets, but I canr make her write um, therefore you must 
take the will for the deed.” Which is precisely how we have to 
take this anthology. All the other letter-writers put under 
contribution by Mr. Mégroz are more literary than ‘‘ poor Nelly,” 
but it has to be said that the great majority of them resemble 
her in this: if they have any merry conseets “ they canr make 
her write um.” It would be unfair of course to blame Mr. Méegroz 
for this lack of gaiety, for he has ransacked biography for his 
collection, and the only conclusion one can come to is that to 
most women, be they frail or circumspect, love and wit are 
irreconcilable on paper. 

Mr. Mégroz divides his book into four sections, ‘* Fiancees,”’ 

** Wives,” ‘* Lovers,’ and ‘‘ Mothers, Daughters, Sisters and 

Friends,” and on the whole the last section is the best, containing, 

as it does, some characteristic epistles by Jane Austen, two 

delightful letters from the Marquise de Lambert to her children, 
and Lady Mary Montagu’s amazingly modern letter to the 

Countess of Bute on the relations of parent and child. Of the 

** fiancees ”’ Elizabeth Barrett and Jane Welsh hold their own 

in good company; and Jane Welsh, now Carlyle, remains 

distinguished among the wives. Ninon de L’Enclos as a lover 
will compare favourably with any of her epistolary rivals. 

Taken individually, no doubt, not a letter in this collection of 

a hundred but has some biographical or historical value; 

nevertheless reading them collectively is a dreary business. 

Patient Griseldas predominate; so that even the very mild 

raillery of Charlotte Carpenter’s letters to Walter Scott positively 

glitters when set against their intensely earnest mentality. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Coucou. By EveELYN PemBeER. Constable. 6s. 

Coucou is rather a charming novel. It appears to have been written 
by a young woman of considerable sensibility but of limited experience. 
Her criticisms of life are naive, but her powers of description are con- 
siderable, and she reproduces very vividly the atmosphere of an hotel 
in Provence. Coucou herself scarcely appears; she does not, in fact, 
utter more than one or two sentences in the whole course of the book. 
She is the background, not the heroine, and her ultimate suicide is 
never explained. She is a vivid, radiant person, radiant even up to 
the last evening before her death, and we should be at a loss to under- 
stand why she died at that moment by her own hand, except for the 
suggestion in the publisher’s note on the dust-cover that she was a 
“too quick despairer.”” The whole picture is a picture drawn by a 
potential artist, but not by an artist who has yet learned how to say 
all that she means. The Coucou shown here can have no life for 
any reader who has never known a Coucou. There is a scene in which 
she walks into a lake, with her red skirt floating up all round her, 
which in itself is beyond criticism, but which is yet not convincing to 
anyone who has not his own personal picture of what such a girl would 
probably be like. The portrait of the heroine, on the other hand, is 
quite simple, though it is not very clear why the hero fell in love with 
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her. However, he did, and his doing so is not more inexplicable 
than similar strange fallings in love which so often occur in real lif 
It is definitely a good book, and we shall expect to have somethin, 
still better and more mature from Miss Pember. If her philosophy 
is a little elementary, her powers of observation are evidently yery 
acute and just. ies 


War. By Lupwic RENN. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

This new German war novel, recommended by Herr Arnold Zye; 
as a book which has “‘ permanence ”’ and “ universal appeal,”’ belon 
definitely to the period of the War, when presumably it was written 
It has much in common with the staccato front-line verse which most 
people find difficult to read to-day. The book describes the personal 
experiences of a German non-commissioned officer who fought for 
four years in France. It is candid, brutal, and written almost without 
any kind of literary grace. The monotony of bullets and gun fir 
fills every page, retreat follows attack, men are wounded and killed, 
For the reader who can survive this barrage of words, the book contains 
many details of trench life, and there is a passage near the end describj 
a hospital behind the lines which is vivid and interesting. War is an 
eye-witness account, and it has most of the faults of this type of 
writing except exaggeration. 


Rock Gardens : How to Plan and Plant Them. 
Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d. 

This is a book of three hundred and twenty pages of good type 
written by a recognised authority on its subject—Mr. Edwards is an 
Assistant Curator at Kew, and is in charge of the Rock Garden there— 
with eight plates in colour and twenty-two in half-tone, and that it ig 
sold at the moderate price of seven shillings and sixpence is a triumph 
of post-war book production. Mr. Edwards treats of the rock garden 
from its inception; he gives a descriptive alphabetical list of plants 
suitable for such cultivation, showing height and colour and habit, soi] 
requirements, propagation, and care through the seasons. He also 
deals with the wali-garden, paved garden, and water garden, and his 
directions for making these are clear. The longest and shortest purses 
are considered. Writing of the rock garden, he says: ‘* The horrible 
mass of shiny glazed lumps of brickwork in the cracks of which half. 
starved ferns and plants struggle for existence is nothing but a dis. 
figurement,”’ and then he goes on to describe how and of what material 
a real rock-garden should be constructed ; and by following his direc. 
tions the owner of the smallest patch of ground that is open to sun and 
air may enjoy the delights of a form of horticulture that is simple and 
fascinating. Even more distressing than the fearsome so-called rockery 
described by Mr. Edwards is an assemblage of the right kind of rock, 
thrown together without thought or knowledge, with every ledge 
sloping the wrong way, and with the need for full pockets of soil 
entirely overlooked. With the coming of this book this eyesore should 
no longer be possible. 


By A. Epwarps. 


The Torch, and Other Tales. By Epen Paru.prorrs. Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d. 

The Atoning Years. By ApeLAipE EpEN PuiLirorrs. Butterworth, 
7s. 6d. 


In The Torch and other Tales, Mr. Phillpotts has gone again to his 
beloved Devon for his material, and as usual has found that well- 
tilled field as fertile in character and incident as ever it was. Most of 
the tales are set in the modern world, but the “ folk *’ know little of 
time, and the coming of the motor-car, at any rate in Mr. Phillpotts’s 
Devon, has not greatly affected their thought or their manners. And 
in all these stories there is to be discerned that knowledge of human 
nature and sincerity of craftsmanship which Mr. Phillpotts has 
taught us to expect from him. It is interesting to turn from the work 
of the veteran to that of his daughter. In her present book, Miss Phill 
potts adopts a curiously old-fashioned literary style, which seems to bea 
composite derivative of the literary methods of Lytton, Disraeli and 
L.E.L. At first it is a little disconcerting to find the modern world 
expressed in terms so faded; but presently it is discovered that in her 
strange story of the Rezzia Vallandini, her Italian husband and het 
English lover, Miss Phillpotts is no mean psychologist. The melodrama 
of the story and the essential feebleness of its hero are redeemed by the 
skilful portrayal of Rezzia’s character as it develops under the stress 
of passion, crime and remorse. 


Landmarks. By Lapy Britt. Benn. 10s. 6d. 

It is difficult, Lady Bell remarks, for the old to assimilate new ideas, 
nevertheless, ‘* those of us who are wise will eject some of our worn-out 
opinions to make room for some which are new; and this process 0 
sorting, readjusting, and stocktaking renews the zest of life.” There, 
in a sentence, we have the key to Lady Bell herself, and to all she may 
write. She has zest; her mind is open to the new. She comes to the 
novel idea, the novel subject, not with eyes closed, but sympathetically 
eager to understand it, to pass it through the sieve of accumulated 
experience, The result is the presence in all she writes of a singular 
quality of levelheadedness. The essays in this volume were written 
between the years 1894 and 1922; in them all one finds that constant 
comprehending sympathy. It is most notable perhaps in Women al 
the Works (1922), but equally it gives humour and balance to Whal 
People Read (1905) and Our Present Vocabulary (1907), to both of whieh 
are appended postscripts dated 1929. The personal appreciations of 
Coquelin (who produced a play by Lady Bell in London in 1887), 
Elizabeth Robins, and Mrs. Humphry Ward are vivid and inveresting 
if in the last case friendship has led somewhat to over-estimation. The 
last hundred pages of the book are in French : they contain an antics 
on Eton, as a typical English public school, written in 1899 for a _— 
paper, a similar article on Rugby and Thomas Arnold written m the 
same year, and a series of political fables in the manner of La Fontaint 
contributed to the Westminster Gazette, also in 1899. 
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Detective and Secret Service Days. 
18s. 

Detective stories must seem dull to Mr. Woodhall, for in his own 
career stolen crown jewels and abducted millionaires are common- 
places. The crown jewels’ case concerned the Emperor Karl of Austria, 
a famous London solicitor and the latter’s prospective son-in-law, who 
turned out to be a criminal impostor, and whose unmasking after an 
exciting chase to Paris was as much a matter to be hushed up as was 
the recovery of the stolen jewels. The episode of the kidnapped 
millionaire was another of Mr. Woodhall’s many cases in which the 
assistance of the law was discreetly avoided ; indeed, in one instance 
he employed a professional pick-pocket to steal the papers of a man 
about whom a client was requiring information. Before becoming 
a private detective, Mr. Woodhall was engaged in important work at 
Scotland Yard. During the war he was in the Secret Service. His 
career throughout has been adventurous and his reminiscences should 
at any rate make excellent raw material for writers of ‘ thrillers.” 


By E. T. WoopHatu. Jarrolds. 


The English King. By Micwaet MacDonacH. Benn. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. MacDonagh is not more royalist than a constitutionally limited 
monarch; but he has an enthusiastic reverence for the arcana of 
royalty. His book is a mixture of history, Court gossip, constitutional 
lore and details of ceremonial. He has chapters on the symbolism of 
coronation ritual; on the history of the king’s prerogative; on royal 
marriages ; on the relations of the king to his ministers ; and on the home 
life of the royal family. He gives an interesting account of the now 
almost forgotten English republican movement of the ’seventies of 
last century; when Dilke, supported by Joseph Chamberlain, led a 
campaign for the abolition of the monarchy, and John Bright was 
formally nominated President of the proposed republic. He quotes 
many anecdotes of political life, and his book usefully and entertainingly 
brings together much otherwise scattered information. 


Devil’s Laughter. By L. H. Brenninc. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


The author knows his Paris. He also knows how to put a good story 
together. The Devil’s laughter, heard at the beginning of the book, 
changes to a sob at the close, as Le Cagnard, the king of the Parisian 
underworld, otherwise known as Paul Laroche the financier, sinks his 
sorrow in death, beaten at his own game by a woman in his employment 
who revenges the murder of her lover at his hands by seducing his only 
son. The adventures of the unfortunate Gabrielle, the daughter of 
Le Cagnard’s wife, and her English lover, are thrilling to the very end, 
when, after the fight of the great beasts—Jan Dekker, with his deadly 
whip, and Machet with his no less formidable knife—she is rescued from 
a Montmartre den where Le Cagnard had committed her. The snaki- 
ness of Gonzales, the scheming of Malou, the infatuation of Anton, the 
cruelty of Le Cagnard—all these things and the characters make the 
novel good reading; while the plot unravels itself carefully, always 
holding the interest, yet never giving a hint of what is to come. You 
do not, of course, believe in it. No one expects you to. But you 
are entertained—and that, no doubt, is the author’s justification. 


The A.B.C. of Psychology. By C. K. Ocpren, Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. Kegan Paul. 4s. 6d. 

Here is a book that will be exceedingly valuable alike to the young 
student of psychology and to the “‘ general reader” who wants to 
clear up his confused notions on this difficult science. It is not, as 
the title might seem to suggest, pap for babes. Mr. Ogden deals with 
all the main topics of his subject—from the structure of the brain to 
Behaviourism, from the ant to the infant phenomenon—and explains 
critically the various schools of thought, though naturally he cannot, 
in the space of less than three hundred pages of large type, go very 
deeply into their controversies. He employs simple language, his 
arrangement is skilful, and he is never dull. His final chapter, entitled 
“Looking Forward,” is admirably suggestive. For those who want 
to pursue their studies further—and with this introduction they should 
be many—a bibliography is appended of selected works of the principal 
authorities. 


The Life of a Sea Officer. By Jerrrey, BARon DE RAIGERSFELD. 
With an Introduction by L. G. Carr LauGutTon. Seafarers’ 
Library. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

™ It would be difficult to exaggerate the value of the ‘“‘ Seafarers’ 

Library,” inaugurated about two years ago, with the laudable object 

of reprinting ‘‘ famous voyages and cruises, many of them scarce and 

some almost unobtainable.” ‘The first publication of the series— 

Woodes Rogers’s Cruising Voyage Round the World—was a com- 

paratively well-known work; but ever since then the general editor, 

Mr. G. E. Manwaring, has succeeded in producing a new and pleasant 

surprise with each succeeding volume. We have had forgotten 

buccaneers and privateers, and no less gallant merchantmen, and the 
supply of these adventurous records shows no sign yet of drying up. 

Every one of them was well worth reprinting. Admiral Raigersfeld, 

the latest of Mr. Manwaring’s discoveries, is perhaps the least known 

and, at the same time, the least attractive of any of the heroes in this 
gallery. But he gives us a wonderful picture, both full and intimate, 
of life in the British Navy in Nelson’s time. The only copy of his 
work is in the Admiralty Library, and students of the period should 
be grateful to the editor for digging it out. Raigersfeld was the son 
of a German, a stiff, solemn snob, with a stand-offish attitude towards 
his brother officers (who fully reciprocated the feeling), but an 
unexpected gift of getting on with the men. The most important 
part of his book deals with his long captivity as a prisoner-of-war in 

France, and it is characteristic of the man that he never so much as 

mentions the name of a single fellow-prisoner. Reversing Terence’s 

aphorism, he found everything human alien to him except what 
immediately concerned himself. Food, for instance—he describes the 
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fare in the Navy of his day with a wealth of horrid detail—ang small 
points of personal comfort are always fully dealt with, and are of 
extraordinary interest to-day, though no doubt they would have bored 


his contemporaries. 


The Story of San Michele. By Axen Muntué. Murray. 16s, 
Though the doctor’s trust is as sacred as the confessional, medica 
men like priests can tell some good stories. As a fashionable prac. 
titioner in Paris and Rome, besieged by neurotic and even gallant 
women with imaginary diseases, Dr. Munthé has accumulated ay 
enviable collection of reminiscences which have evidently gaing 
here and there by a touch of the artist’s improving pen. He f,; 
assumes a dashing, tender, romantic personality and emerges from 
every episode with colours flying. There are accounts here of his 
experiences all over Europe, in the cholera epidemic at Naples and jp 
the earthquake at Messina, of his attack on the methods of his master 
Charcot, the celebrated hypnotist of the Salpetriére; of the dramatic 
outcome of his investigations among the prostitutes of Paris and of 
his success in treating animals—which he puts down to the possession 
of gifts peculiar to himself. Dr. Munthé has interesting pages op 
his friendship with Guy de Maupassant, at Antibes, where Yvonne 
one of De Maupassant’s numerous conquests, barely eighteen years 
old, was nearing a tragic end. De Maupassant himself was terrified 
of his disease and death but consulted him eagerly on methods of 
suicide. The last time Dr. Munthé saw him was in the asylum at 
Passy where he was throwing pebbles into the flower beds and cry; 
“* Look, look, they will all come up as little Maupassants in the spring, 
if only it will rain.” The whole book, which runs to 500 pages, is 
interwoven with the author’s own spiritual aspirations, of which San 
Michele—which is his house on Capri—is made the symbol. A book 
which has considerable distinction is marred by wordiness and 
this annoying, mystical element which, while it binds the whole 
together in a romantic web, culminates in the bathos of an Apocalyptical 
vision with Moses, Lucifer, St. Francis and the Grand Inquisitor 
talking a great deal of nonsense which Dr. Munthé himself would have 
been very amused by, if it had been poured out to him by one of his 
own Parisian patients. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


HERE are a number of good vocal records this month, 

I strongly recommend “Casta Diva” from Bellini’s 
Norma, sung by Rosa Ponselle with the Metropolitan 

Opera House chorus and orchestra, conducted by Guido Setti 
(H.M.V., red label, one 12-in. disc, D.B. 1280). Particularly 
fine renderings of the Toreador Song from Carmen, and the 


RELATIONS AND 
COMPLICATIONS 


Being the Recollections of Her Highness 


The Dayang Muda of Sarawak. 
With a foreword by the Rt. Hon. T, P. O°;>CONNOR, 
P.C., M.P. Illustrated. 15S. net. 


WILLIAM DAMPIER 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON 
Being the latest volume of the Golden Hind Series. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Dampier, the friend of Pepys and Evelyn and of the 
leading scientists of his day, was an intrepid adventurer who 
thrice circumnavigated the globe, and who was within a hairs- 
breadth of anticipating Cook in the discovery of Australia. 


THE PENN COUNTRY 
AND THE CHILTERNS 


By RALPH M. ROBINSON. With 25 Illustrations 
by CHARLES J. BATHURST 15s. net. 
Unmethodical wanderings around Jordans, Beaconsfield, 
and the Chalfonts, a district which is perhaps richer in historical 
and literary associations than any other part of the country. 


THE LATEST FICTION 


SQUAD By James B. Wharton. 
THE BARRIER By F. E. Mills Young. 
THE LINE OF LOVE By James Branch Cabell. 
ANNA MARPLOTT By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. 
SARAH’S HUSBAND By G. I. Whitham. 
LOVE’S TRAGEDY By Eileen Fitzgerald. 
THE CHILDREN REAP By H. B. Drake. 
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FAMOUS HOUSES 
AND LITERARY SHRINES 
OF LONDON 
By A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK 
With 59 illustrations by FREDERICK ADCOCK 


The editor of The Bookman has here brought 
together much scattered historical and anecdotal 
detail of literary London down the ages. His 
range is wide: Shakespeare, Hogarth, Goldsmith, 
Reynolds, Johnson, Blake, Lamb, Dickens, and 
others share the story with less widely celebrated 
Cockneys ; so also the Temple, Fleet Street, Soho, 
St. John’s Wood, Hampstead and Chelsea figure 
largely but by no means exclusively. 











Cheaper Edition just out 5s. net 


THE FURTHER SIDE OF 
NO-MAN’S LAND 


A novel of the War by V. W. W. S. PURCELL. 

“Mr. Purcell has style and humour, and has 

produced a strikingly effective picture of his 
corner of the War.” —New Statesman. 


7s. 6d. net 
J. M. DENT & SONS 





























THE 
REALIST 


A New Journal of Scientific Humanism 


Price 2s. net. 


Leading Contents for July— 
The Non-Musical Side of Opera . Arnold Bennett 
The Scientific Point of View .. J. B.S. Haldane 
Dostoevski and Parricide Dr. Siegmund Freud 
The Future of the Earth. .. Harold Jeffreys 
The Over-Production of Food .. R. A. Fisher 
A Dynamic Technical 
Museum Waldemar Kaempffert 

The Social Life of the Primates. . S$. Zuckerman 
L'Homme Machine. .. .. E. B. Strauss 
Philosophy and Aldous Huxley .. C. E. M. Joad 
Russia and European 

Civilisation A. Lobanow Rostovsky 


“Representation” in Music .. Ernest Newman 
etc., etc., etc. 


To be obtained through all Booksellers, 
Railway Bookstalls and from— 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 


LONDON, W.C. 2 








WILLIAMS AND [5 
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THE AIMS OF EDUCATION 
And Other Essays. 
By A. N. WHITEHEAD, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


“One of the very few modern books upon the subject .. . 
Every teacher should read it.“— H. A. L. Fisher in The Nation 


7s. 6d. net. 


A VISION OF EDUCATION 
By J. H. BURNS, B.Sc. 
With a Preface by ALDOUS HUXLEY 


“A good example of modern originality in attack... 
It is stimulating criticism.”—Yorkshire Post. 
35. 6d. net. 


BYGONE DAYS AND NOW 


A Plea for Co-operation between Labour, Brains 
and Capital. 


By CHARLES WICKSTEED 


“A useful littl book... . It is written in simple 
language and suggests much.”—Financial News. 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE INDIAN FERMENT 
A Traveller’s Tale 
By H. G. ALEXANDER, M.A. 


A penetrating account of a journey through India, dealing 
with social and political conditions. 


7s. 6d. net, 


CHINESE POLITICAL THOUGHT 
By ELBERT DUNCAN THOMAS, A.B., Ph.D. 


“Tt is so interesting that no one concerned with the theory 
of politics should miss reading it.”"—The Nation. 
185. net. 


OUR PREHISTORIC ANCESTORS 
By H. F. CLELAND 


A beautifully illustrated account of man’s development 
from the Old Stone Age to the Age of Iron. 
Profusely Illustrated. 20s. net. 


COMMUNIST RUSSIA 
The Hammer and the Scythe 
By ANNE O’HARE McCORMICK 


“Interesting and brightly written narrative... it cannot 
but prove stimulating and interesting reading.”—Scotsman. 
10s. 6d. net. 


HOW BIRDS LIVE 
By E. M. NICHOLSON 


“ This is a book which no country dwellers bookshelf should 
be without, and certainly no school library.” 


Daily Telegraph. 
Revised Edition. Coloured Frontispiece. 5s. met. 


SCHOOLS, TEACHERS AND 
SCHOLARS IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
With an Introduction by W. T. GOODE 


“A mass of new and interesting information about the 
educational work . . . in Russia.”—Schoolmaster. 


Illustrated. Cloth 3s. 6¢., Paper 2s. met. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERAL SYSTEM 
By K. SMELLIE, B.A. 


“ The best short introduction to the problems of American 
Federal Government." —The Nation. 
5s. net. 
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Mirror Song from Tales of Hoffmann, have been made by Rudolf 
Bockelmann and the Berlin State Opera Orchestra (H.M.V., 
one 12-in. disc, C. 1680). I recommend this record because it is 
a fine example of how perfect enunciation and phrasing can give 
life to the most hackneyed aria, and Mr. Bockelmann’s diction 
is a model to English baritones. 

Serious musicians are accustomed to despise Mascagni, but 
I pity the musician who cannot enjoy such gay and vivacious 
music as “‘ Thy lips are like crimson berries,” and “ Drinking 
Song,” from Cavalleria Rusticana, well sung in Italian by Mario 
Chamlee, with orchestra (Brunswick, one 10-in. disc, 
A. & B. 10272), which seems to me wholly admirable. Two of 
the best pieces from Puccini’s Tosca, ‘“‘ Vissi d’Arte’’ and 
** Cantate,” sung by Meta Seinemeyer, with the Berlin State 
Opera orchestra and chorus (Parlophone, 12-in. disc, E. 10851), 
are also to be recommended. 

Another fine record is the Quartet and Prelude and Duke’s 
Song from Verdi’s Rigoletto, sung by Maria Gentile, Alessandro 
Granda, Carlo Galeffi and Ebe Stignani (Columbia, blue label, 
one 12-in. disc, L. 2310). I strongly recommend this magnificent 
music. In quite a different style are the two extracts from 
Gounod’s Faust, ‘‘ La Kermesse ” and “ Soldiers’ Chorus,” sung 
by the chorus and orchestra of the Theatre National de Opéra 
Paris (Col., black label, one 12-in. disc, 9747). Two recordings 
from Puccini’s later operas are also interesting: the Terzetto 
by Ping, Pong and Pang from Turandot, admirably sung by 
Nessi, Baracchi and Venturini (Col., blue label, one 10-in. disc, 
D. 1663), and ‘‘ Ch’ella mi creda libero ’ and “‘ Oh son sei mesi,” 
sung by Alessandro Valente with La Scala orchestra (H.M.V., 
one 10-in. disc, B. 3015). As a happy contrast with these Italian 
operatic arias, I recommend the fine recording of Byrd’s beautiful 
“Exsurge Domine ”’ and Child’s ‘‘O Bone Jesu,” sung by the 


Westminster Abbey Special Choir (H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, 
C. 1678). 


* * * 


In Chamber Music the most important recording of the month 
is César Franck’s Quartet, played by the London String Quartet 
(Col., blue label, six 12-in. discs in album, L. 2304-2309). This is 
perhaps César Franck’s finest composition, and it is well recorded. 
I feel that Kreisler and Rachmaninoff are rather wasted upon 
Grieg, but the Norwegian composer has his admirers, and they 
will be glad to have the Sonata in C minor Op. 45, played by 
Kreisler and Rachmaninoff (H.M.V., red label, three 12-in. discs, 
D.B. 1259-1261), but I hope that this excellent combination 
will be used to record some Beethoven and Brahms sonatas. 

An even more extreme example of wasted talent is that of 
M. Edouard Commette and the organ of St. Jean’s Cathedral, 
Lyons, being used to record a Scherzo by M. Commette himself, 
while we are still waiting to have many of the most important 
of Bach’s organ works recorded by M. Commette. It is a pleasure 
to recommend something by Casals, and the two dances, 
** Spanish Dance” by Granados and “ Vito” by Popper, played 
by Pablo Casals with pianoforte accompaniment by Nicolai 
Mednikoff (H.M.V., red label, one 10-in. disc, D.A. 1015) are 
charming. 

+ ~ * 


There are some very good new orchestral records. I parti- 
cularly like the Overture to The Daughter of the Regiment, played 
by Gabriele Santini and La Scala orchestra (H.M.V., one 12-in. 
disc, C. 1654). This is a perfect example of Donizetti’s remarkable 
genius for orchestral colour and melodic invention. Compared 
with this, how pretentious, over-elaborate and manufactured 
sounds Respighi’s “‘ The Pines of Rome,” played by Malajoli and 
the Milan Symphony Orchestra (Col., three 10-in discs, 5310- 
5312). A delightful record is that of Haydn’s Surprise Symphony, 
played by Knappertsbusch and the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
(Parlophone, three 12-in. discs, E. 10844-10846). 

Tchaikovsky’s Capriccio Italien (H.M.V., one 12-in. disc) and 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Capriccio Espagnole (Col., two 12-in. discs, 
9716 and 9717) make an interesting contrast, but I think there 
can be no doubt of the immense superiority of Tchaikovsky’s 
work as a musical composition. G. P. 


About Motoring 


THE STRAIGHT EIGHT 
HILLMAN 


DEVOTED my column of print to the straight eight 
Hillman when it was first announced because of its 
technical and commercial interest. British manufacturers 
suffer from serious handicaps in many national markets; but 
at home, behind our protective tariff wall, they ought to beat 


te 


off every foreign competitor. In three classes of car, at least, 
they have done so. They build huge cars de luxe which no 
nation can equal. One or two of our sports cars need fear no 
rival. Our tiny popular cars head their class. But a large and 
important stratum of British motor-car users are frankly up. 
interested in any of these three types which Britain produces go 
efficiently. These men want a quiet, powerful, roomy car at 
about £500. For years many of them have bought Buicks; 
latterly, the Chrysler has, perhaps, tended to displace the Buick 
in their favour. When the straight-eight Hillman was announced, 
I recognised it as probably the best value in this particular class, 
superior to anything that America has yet given us. As a former 
owner of several Hillmans, I knew that the material, workman. 
ship, and design would be conscientious. The price was 
astoundingly low; and eight cylinders ought to be better than 
six. To-day I have had one of these cars on the road, and have 
verified my original impressions. 


* * * 


First and foremost, the new Hillman has a suspension which 
need shun no comparisons. It rides with really extraordinary 
steadiness over all kinds of bad going. Outside what is to be 
assumed of any decent car, this question of comfort is paramount, 
and dwarfs all other considerations. Secondly, the performance 
is even better than we were led to expect. My trial car was 
brand-new—the smell of paint was still upon it. In spite of 
this handicap, the acceleration was of the “ sports ” type on the 
level; and if the car was to surge away uphill from a crawl on 
top gear, it responded as no 20-h.p. six-cylinder could hope to 
respond. The gears were quiet, and moderately easy to change 
in silence without special skill. When the engine is run up, it is 
capable of 70 to 80 miles an hour on top gear, and can do rather 
better than 50 on the third gear. With the engine idling and the 
car stationary, the tickover is normally good, but certainly no 
better than that of such beautiful cars as the Wolseley or the 
Austin 16; perhaps it is not quite so good, as it suggests rotating 
machinery, rather than a mere breathing. I doubt whether the 
car requires any fewer gear-changes than a typical 20-h.p. six- 
cylinder. The main and obvious effect of the additional pair of 
cylinders is that the pick-up is smoother and quicker. This is 
naturally most evident on an up grade, but it further confers 
almost racing acceleration along the level, where the car is easy 
and delightful to handle in busy traffic, gaining places without 
risk or effort in a traffic stream. The Hillman Company may 








SAVE FOR YOUR CHilDREN 
BY INVESTMENT 


In a few years your children will 
be embarking upon their careers. 
That time will be the most crucial 
in their lives. Not only will they 
need your advice—they will need 
financial support—capital. It is 
vitally important, then, that you 
should take the long view and act 
now. You can build up a fund 
which can be 
handed over to 
your children, by 


apply for as littleas £1 or as much 
as £200 in any one of the Trusts. 
Since inception these Ordinary 
Shares have paid 7% dividend 
per annum—a dividend which is 
comparable with the return ob- 
tained by the wealthy investor. 
The fundamental principle of the 
Trusts is safety — the sprea 
of risks. Al 
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this matter. 


“The Big Company for the Smali Man” 


nial aici: POST THIS ENQUIRY FORM TO-DAY 77" 7" 77""~" 
FIRST, SECOND & THIRD CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


Please send me complete information about your Trusts, 
including new booklet, 
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~—IMPORTED 


RECORDINGS 


If not already in your collection 
we suggest you try the following— 


BACH 


Chorale, “‘O Tod, Wo ist Dein 
Stachel nun a 
Chorale, ‘‘ Wenn ich einmal soll 
scheiden.”” Choir of St. George's 
Church, Berlin. Polydor 22105. 
10 ins. 3/-. 


BEETHOVEN 


“ Waldstein ” Sonata in C Major. 
Op. 53. Wilhelm Kempff (““Bech- 
stein” Grand). Polydor 66678-9-80. 
12 ins. 6/6 each. 


GRIEG 


Sonata in G Major. 
Paul Godwin (Violin) so AL 
Zakin (Bliithner Piano). + oa 
X27064/5. 12 ins. 4/6 each. 


HAYDN 


Quartet in G Minor. Op. 74, 
No. 3. Buxbaum String Quartet. 


Polydor 95128-9-30.  I2ins. 
6, 


6 each. 


SCHUMANN 
“ Dichterliebe.” Thomas Denjs, 


with piano accompaniment. H.M.V. 


(Dutch Branch), F.D. 6-7-8. 12ins. 
6/6. 


VERDI 


Prelude, “ La Traviata.” 
Prelude, “* Ein Maskenball.” 
Berlin State Opera Orch. under 


Leo Blech. 
Electrola, E.J. 292. 12 ins. 6/6. 


This is merely a selection. 
Write for full list No. 7. 


FULL STOCKS of INSTRUMENTS and RECORDS by the LEADING MAKERS 


MAIL 
ORDERS 
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LIFE AND 
LETTERS 


Edited by Desmond MacCarthy 
No. 14. JULY. Is, net. 











Principal Contributors : 


E M. FORSTER 


The subject of Mr. Forster’s third essay on 
modern writers is the fantastic as exemplified in 
the stories of Ronald Firbank and David Garnett. 


PETER QUENNELL 


A Study of the French poet Rimbaud, who has 
more influence than any other poet on the 
moderns. It is both a study in personality and 
in the craft of verse. 


W. J. LAWRENCE 


One of the most learned and successful of 
Shakespearian scholars, continues his Eliza- 
bethan researches with an essay on _ the 
Dedication of Early English Plays, and the 
relations between playwrights and their noble 


patrons. 

L. A. rTAYVY ETF 
A Short Story entitled “ NIKALDON.” 
Also MANY PAGES OF BOOK REVIEWS. 
On sale everywhere — One Shilling. 


By Postal Subscription 14s. per annum. 





10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 








* 
THE 
SOUL OF 
TOBACCO 


MAETERLINCK says of 
flowers that they yield up 
their Soul in perfume. What a 
noble thought ! 


But to the pipe-lover there is 
something infinitely sweeter than 
the perfume of flowers—the Soul 
of Craven Mixture. 


The Soul of ‘“‘ Craven” is 
inimitable, unmatchable. You 
cannot find it in other Tobaccos 
any more than you can find the 
perfume of the natural rose in a 
soulless imitation. 


And the appeal to the sense of 
taste! How bewitchingly and 
entrancingly Craven captivates the 
taste. How lovingly the smoker 
of Craven Mixture handles his 
pipe. To him the taste and 
perfume of Craven is the very 
SOUL of Tobacco—something to 
dwell upon, to revel in; some- 
thing, as Sir J. M. Barrie says, 
** to live for.” 


2 on 2!5 


Craven 


Mixture Tobacco. 
Made by Carreras Limited, London 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
208. 2/5, 402. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form. 
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be congratulated on having evolved a really unusual car, which 
should sell freely against any existing competition in its own class. 
* * * 

The usual body options are given; and it must be admitted 
that the Segrave “ close-coupled ” saloon is easily the handsomest, 
though personally I have no great liking for the interior of such 
coachwork. The standard saloon is of the ordinary timber- 
framed type, with metal panels. It is good-looking enough, 
but must be accounted technically obsolescent, as such con- 
structions tend to develop structural noises in hard wear. The 
fabric saloons are built by Mulliner under Weymann licence, 
and may be recommended without any reserves at all, as may 
the open tourer. Selection may be made from a variety of 
colours, all quite pleasant. The open tourer with Triplex glass 
is quite absurdly cheap at £435, and all three models of saloon 
sell at £485, which is about £40 less than they are worth. The 
present output is at the rate of 100 chassis per week, and will 
increase as the amazing value of the vehicle becomes better 
known. 

* cd “« 

Turning to details, there is nothing to criticise, and much to 
praise. I believe all the fittings are Hillman made. The front 
doors have their handles mounted at the door centre and working 
by remote action, so that a front passenger need not fumble 
behind his elbow to make an exit. The pedal operates Dewandre 
four-wheel brakes; the side lever operates a pair of separate 
shoes in the rear hubs, and these can be adjusted by the driver 
when the car is in motion. The radiator shutters are auto- 
matically operated by a thermostat, opening of their own accord 
as the engine heats up, and closing as the engine cools. There 
are four gears, and on the bottom ratio the car will climb any 
grade on which tyre grip exists. The Marles steering is excep- 
tionally light, and the steering lock is very good. The head-lamp 
dipper operates from the centre of the steering wheel, instead of 
from an awkwardly-placed lever on the dash or beneath the wheel, 
as on too many modern cars. The water-cooling is adequate 
for Alpine passes, consisting of the thermo-syphon system 
assisted by a pump, and by a belt-driven fan with an automatic 
belt tensioner. The front seats are adjustable by a mechanism 
which is silky in action, and has a rigid droplock. The body 
space is normal, for the engine is so compact that it does not 
occupy an undue percentage of the chassis length. The fuel 
consumption is probably slightly heavier than that of a 20 h.p. 
six-cylinder, and I doubt whether more than 16-17 miles per 
gallon ean be obtained throughout a season’s use. The car 
confers one quite unusual sensation. When an ordinary car is 
being driven all out, the passenger usually says to himself, ‘‘ Good 
lord, if she does any more, she’ll burst!” for the entire engine 
seems in a breathless flurry. But when this engine is running 
as fast as top gear will allow, it feels as if it could and should go 
& little faster, because its maximum speed is smooth, resembling 
the paces of most engines when they are only half accelerated ; 
and it is not until one sees the speedometer needle past the 
70 mark that one realises she is not only all out, but recording 
@ very respectable speed indeed. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


TT’: markets have weakened, anxiety being engendered by 
the continual outflow of gold. If the present American 
tendency to increase tariffs and decrease the rate of 
foreign lendings continues, it looks as though Europe will be 
drained of its gold, and then perhaps it can start afresh with 
some new form of international payment under the control of 
the new international bank, which may be the one good thing 
to come out of reparations. The strong section of the markets 
is that of Argentine rails, which should be gratifying to many 
readers, as there has been no more persistent recommendation 
in these notes than these stocks, and in particular Buenos Aires 
and Pacific, which is now about 105. It is possible that things 
here are shaping for a bonus. This rise must have benefited the 
Foreign Railways Investment Trust very considerably, and the 
£10 shares, now obtainable at about £10 3s. 9d., should be well 
worth purchasing. 
* * * 

A correspondent, connected with a large provincial electricity 
company, takes exception to my recent remarks, referring to 
American purchases of English electricity companies, to the 
effect that the latter are not subject to any control as to the 
prices they may charge. He states that every electricity concern 
is limited to the price it may charge, and that such charges are 
open to external revision from time to time, whereas in the case 
of power companies their maximum dividend is usually fixed by 
statute on a sliding scale. I have consulted one of the greatest 
authorities on the subject, who states that, literally, it is correct 
to say that in all orders and statutes authorising a company or 
local authority to supply electricity, a maxiroum price is fixed; 


cite 


but that for practical purposes this is valueless, seeing that it jg 
usually from 8d. to 1s. per unit for all classes of supply, whereas 
the average price per unit received during the year 1927-28 for 
lighting and domestic purposes in the Greater London area was 
2°62d. per unit by the municipally-owned stations, 4°30d. by 
the companies, and 4°56d. by the extra-London companies. [t 
will be seen, therefore, that the difference between the actual 
rates charged and the maximum prices permitted, if regarded as 
a commercial asset, is sufficient to justify a much inflated capital 
value of the undertakings, and it is not preposterous to suggest 
that this fact has not escaped the notice 0 the Chicago purchasers, 
whose interests Lord Birkenhead and his colleagues represent in 
the Greater London and Counties Trust. 

* * » 

Although within the London area the London Electricity Acts 
impose upon the companies a standard price and a standard 
dividend, there is, generally speaking, no such limitation of 
dividends in the case of electricity companies outside London, 
In the case of a few companies, particularly the power companies 
(that is, companies supplying in bulk to other undertakers or for 
power purposes only), the dividends are to some extent regulated 
by the prices charged, with a maximum dividend provided for, 
but not even in these cases is any maximum dividend fixed, 
It is fair to assume that one of the reasons for the higher charges 
made for electricity in the company areas of supply is the 
desirability of providing shareholders who have bought the 
company’s shares at enhanced values with something like a 
reasonable return on the price of their shares, and to maintain 
and improve the prices of those shares on the market for purposes 
of future issues of capital for extensions. This is clearly a factor 
which will tend to retard the full and proper reduction of electricity 
charges to all classes of consumers within a company supply 
area, 

* * * 

The correspondent whose letter has evoked these notes admits 
that he is completely mystified as to the object of the Chicago 
group in purchasing these English undertakings, unless it be 
subsequent resale to home investors at a higher price through 
the medium of a big holding company. It may be remembered 
that the United Drug Company of the United States acquired 
the shares of Boots Cash Chemists at a certain price, and subse- 
quently sold a number of them (retaining sufficient to keep 
control) to British investors at a very handsome profit to 
themselves. As the price of the shares has increased still further, 
it cannot be said that the British purchasers have suffered in the 
process, and it may be that the introduction of American methods 
to our company-owned electricity undertakings will work out in 
the same manner. Personally, I doubt it, and would prefer to 
see adopted the method of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, which supplies bulk electricity at a very low cost 
to 255 municipalities, and year by year gives them refunds 
proportionate to the lower costs of operation and the profits 
resulting from ever-increasing consumption. 

A. Emin Davies. 
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